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[Tuts article is extracted from a valuable and interesting paper read be- 
fore the American Association for the Advancement of Science at their 
annual meeting at Saratoga last summer. Col. Mallery is now engaged in 
the preparation of a work in which the same subject will be more fully 
treated, and would be glad to receive from the readers of the Annals any 
suggestions with reference to the sign-language of deaf-mutes which may 
be of service in the way of comparison. He would especially like to as- 
certain, as far as possible, the natural signs that have been invented and 
used by wneducated deaf-mutes in their intercourse with their families and 
friends. The editor of the Annals has found, on inquiry, that one of the 
teachers in the Columbia Institution and several of the students in the Na- 
tional College remember some of the signs thus employed. This is doubt- 
less the case with other deaf-mute teachers and pupils also. Appended to 
Col. Mallery’s paper will be found a condensed list of the headings under 
which he has collated signs of the North American Indians, and which he 
hopes will be suggestive to such deaf-mutes as can recall the signs used by 
them before their instruction. Printed forms and outlines prepared to 
diminish the labor of description and illustration will be furnished on re- 
quest to the above address. —Ep. ANNALS. | 


Tue power of the visible gesture relative to and its influence 
upon the words of oral speech are perhaps, though with the 
qualification hereafter indicated, in inverse proportion to the 
general culture, but do not bear that or any constant proportion 
to the development of the several languages with which gesture 
is associated. They are affected more by the sociolozical con- 
ditions of the speakers than by the degree of excellence of 
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their tongue. The statement is frequently made that gesture 
is yet to some highly-advanced languages a necessary modify- 
ing factor, and that only when a language has become so arti- 
ficial as to be completely expressible in written signs—indeed, 
has been remodelled through their long familiar use—can the 
bodily signs be wholly dispensed with. The story has been told 
by travellers in many parts of the world that various languages 
cannot be clearly understood in the dark by their possessors, 
using their mother tongue between themselves. The evidence 
for this anywhere is suspicious, and when it is, as it often has 
been, asserted about some of tbe tribes of North American In- 
dians, it is absolutely false, and must be attributed to the error 
of travellers, who, ignorant of the dialect, never see the natives 
except when trying to make themselves understood by their 
visitors, or perhaps when they are guarding against being over- 
heard by others. In fact, individuals of those American tribes 
specially instanced in these reports as unable to converse with- 
out gesture, often, in their domestic abandon, wrap themselves 
up in robes or blankets, with only breathing holes before the 
nose, so that no part of the body is seen, and chatter away for 
hours, telling long stories. If in daylight they thus voluntarily 
deprive themselves of the possibility of making signs, it is clear 
that their preference for talks around the fire at night is expli- 
cable by very natural reasons without the one attributed. The 
inference, once carelessly made from the free use of gesture by 
some of the Numa stock, that their tongue was too meagre for 
use without signs, is refuted by the now ascertained fact that 
their vocabulary is remarkably copious and their parts of speech 
highly differentiated. 

The true distinction is that where people speaking precisely 
the same dialect are not numerous, and are thrown into con- 
stant contact on equal terms with others of differing dialects 
and languages, gesture is necessarily resorted to for converse 
with the latter, and remains as a habit or accomplishment among 
themselves ; while large bodies enjoying a common speech, and 
either isolated from foreigners, or, when in contact with them, 
so dominant as to compel the learning and adoption of their own 
tongue, become impassive in its delivery. The undemonstra- 
tive English, long insular, and now rulers when spread over 
continents, may be compared with the wildly-gesticulating Ital- 
jans dwelling in a maze of dialects, and subject for centuries 
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either to foreign rule or to the influx of strangers on whom 
they depended. The difference in what is vaguely styled tem- 
perament does not wholly explain this contrast. As the num- 
ber of dialects in any district decreases so will the gestures, 
though doubtless there is also influence from the fact, not merely 
that a language has been reduced to and modified by writing, 
but that people who are accustomed generally to read and write, 
as are the English and Germans, will after a time think and 
talk as tliey write, and without the accompaniments still per- 
sistent among Hindus, Arabs, and the less literate Europeans. 

An instance is shown of the discontinuance of gesture-speech 
with no development in the native language of the gesturers, 
but from the invention for intereommuniecation of one used in 
common. The Kalapuyas of Southern Oregon until recently 
used a sign-language, but have gradually adopted for foreign 
intereourse the composite tongue, commonly called the Tsinuk 
or Chinook jargon, that arose for trade purposes on the Colum- 
bia river before the advent of Europeans, founded on the Tsinuk, 
Tsihali, Nutka, ete.. but now enriched by English and French 
terms, and have nearly forgotten their old signs. The preva- 
lence of this mongrel speech, originating in the same causes 
that produced the pigeon-English or lingua.franca of the 
Orient, explains the marked scantness of sign-language among 
the Oregonian tribes. 

The assertion has been made by many writers, and is cur- 
rently repeated by Indian traders and army officers, that all the 
tribes of North America have had and still use a common and 
identical sigu-language of ancient origin, in which they can com- 
municate freely without oral assistance. The truth of this re- 
markable statement, contradicting some canons of evolution, 
‘an only be tested by careful comparison of lists or sign vo- 
ceabularies, taken at widely different times and places. For 
this purpose lists have been collated by the writer, taken in 
different parts of the country, at several dates from the last 
eentury to the last month, comprising together more than eight 
hundred signs, many of them, however, being mere variants or 
synonyms for the same object or quality. 

The result of the collation and analysis thus far made is, that 
the alleged existence of one universal and absolute sign-language 
is, in its terms of general assertion, one of the many popular 
errors prevailing about our aborigines. In many instances 
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there is an entire discrepancy between the signs made by dif- 
ferent bodies of Indians; and if any of these are regarded as 
determinate, or even widely eonventional, and used without 
further devices, they will fail in conveying the desired impres- 
sion to any one unskilled in gesture as an art, who had not 
formed the same precise conception, or been instructed in the 
arbitrary motion. Very few of the limited number of gestures 
that are found in current use are in their origin conventional, 
but are only portions, more or less elaborate, of obvious nat- 
ural pantomime, and those proving to convey most success- 
fully the several ideas became the most widely adopted. Some- 
times signs, doubtless once air-pictures of the most striking 
outline of an object, or of the most characteristic features of an 
action, have in time become abbreviated, and to some extent 
conventionalized, among members of the same tribe and its im- 
mediate neighbors, and have not become common to them with 
other tribes simply because the form of abbreviation has been 
peculiar. In other cases, with the same conception and at- 
tempted characterization, another, yet equally appropriate, de- 
lineation has been selected, and when both of the differing 
delineations have been abbreviated the diversity is vastly in- 
creased. The original conception, being independent, has 
necessarily also varied, because all objects have several charac- 
teristics, and what struck one set of people as the most distine- 
tive of these would not always so impress another. From 
these reasons we cannot expect, without trouble, to understand 
the etymology of all the signs, being less rich in ancillary mate- 
rial than were even the old philologists, who guessed at Latin 
and Greek derivations hefore they were assisted by Sanscrit 
and other Aryan roots. 

It must be noted that in the study and analysis of all written 
descriptions of Indian signs there is danger lest the civilized 
understanding of the original conception may be mistaken or 
forced. The liability to error is increased from the fact that 
some of the collections are not taken directly from the Indians 
themselves, but are given as obtained at second-hand from white 
traders, trappers, and interpreters, who, through misconception 
in the beginning and their own introduction or modification of 
gestures, have produced a jargon in the sign as well as in the 
oral intercourse. If an Indian finds that his interlocutor insists 
upon understanding and using a certain sign in a particular 
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manner, it is within the very nature, tentative and elastic, of 
the gesture art—both performers being on an equality—that 
he should adopt the one that seems to be intelligible or that is 
pressed upon him, as with much greater difficulty he has learned 
and adopted many foreign terms used with whites but never 
with his own race. Thus there is now, and perhaps always has 
been, what may be called a lingua.franca in the sign vocabu- 
lary. 

The attempt to convey meaning by signs is, however, wriver- 
sal among the Indians of the plains and those still comparatively 
unchanged by civilization, as is its successful execution in a cul- 
tivated art, which consists in actually pointing out objects in 
sight, not only for designation, but for application and predi- 
cation, and in suggesting others to the mind by action and the 
airy forms produced by action. It is very noticeable that the 
Indian signs are characterized by motion rather than by posi- 
tion, and that the motions are large and free, seldom minute. 

In no other part of the world has there been spread over so 
vast a space so small a number of individuals divided by so 
many linguistic and dialectic boundaries. Many wholly dis- 
tinct tongues have for a long indefinite time been confined to 
a few scores of speakers, verbally incomprehensible to all others 
on the face of the earth who did not, from some rarely operat- 
ing motive, laboriously acquire their language. Even when 
the American race, so styled, flourished in the greatest popula- 
tion of which we have any evidence, the immense number of 
languages and dialects still preserved, or known by early re- 
-corded fragments to have once existed, so subdivided it that 
but the dwellers in a very few villages could talk together with 
ease, and all were interdistributed among unresponsive vernac- 
ulars, each to the other being bar-bar-ous in every meaning of 
the term. It is, however, noticeable that the three great fam- 
ilies of Iroquois, Algonkin, and Muskoki, when met by their 
first visitors, do not appear to have often impressed the latter 
with their reliance upon a gesture code to the same extent as 
has always been reported of those now and formerly found far- 
ther inland. Among these families there were more people 
dwelling near together in sociological eommunities, of the same 
speech, though with dialectic peculiarities, than became known 
later in the later West, and not being nomadic, their intercourse 
with strange tribes was less individual and conversational. 
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The use of gesture signs, continued, if not originating, in 
necessity for communication with the outer world, became en- 
tribally convenient from the habits of hunters, the main occu- 
pation of all savages, depending largely upon stealthy approach 
to game, and from the sole form of their military tactics — to. 
surprise an enemy. In the still expanse of virgin forests, and’ 
especially in the boundless solitudes of the great plains, a 
slight sound can be heard over a vast area, that of the human 
voice being from its rarity the most startling, so that it is now, 
as it probably has been for centuries, a common precaution for 
members of a hunting or war party not to speak together when 
on such expeditions, communicating exclusively by signs. The 
acquired habit exhibits itself not only in formal oratory, but in 
impassioned conversation. 

This domestic as well as foreign exercise for generations in. 
the gesture-language has naturally produced great skill both in 
expression and reception, so as to be measurably independent 
of any prior mutual understanding, or what in a system of sig- 
nals is called preconcert. Two accomplished army signalists 
can, after sufficient trial, communicate without either of them 
learning the code practised by the other, one being mutually 
devised for the occasion, and those specially designed for 
secrecy are often deciphered. So, if any one of the more ap- 
proximately conventional signs is not quickly comprehended, 
an Indian skilled in the principle of signs resorts to another 
expression of his flexible art, perhaps reproducing the gesture 
unabbreviated and made more graphic, perhaps presenting 
either the same or another conception or quality of the same 
object or idea by an original portraiture. The same tribe has, 
indeed, in some instances, as appears by the collected lists, a 
choice already furnished by tradition or importation, or both 


together, of several signs for the same thought-object. Thus. 


there are produced synonyms as well as dialects in the sign- 
language. 


The general result is that two intelligent mimes seldom fail. 


of mutual understanding, their attention being exclusively di- 
rected to express thoughts by the means of comprehension and 
reply equally possessed by both without the mental confusion 
of conventional sounds only intelligible to one. The Indians. 
who have been shown over the civilized East have, also, several. 
times succeeded in holding intercourse,. by means of their in- 
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vention and application of principles in what may be called 
the voiceless mother utterance, with white deaf-mutes, who 
surely have no semiotic code more nearly connected with that 
attributed to the plain-roamers than is derived from their com- 
mon humanity. On one of the most interesting of these occa- 
sions,* at the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
in 1873, it was remarked that the signs of the deaf-mutes were 
much more readily understood by the Indians than were theirs 
by the deaf-mutes, and that the latter greatly excelled in pan- 
tomimie effect. This need not be surprising when it is con- 
sidered that what is to the Indian a mere adjunct or accom- 
plishment is to the deaf-mute the natural mode of utterance, 
and that there is still greater freedom from the trammel of 
translating words into action — instead of acting the ideas 
themselves—when, the sound of words being unknown, they 
remain still as they originated, but another kind of sign, even 
after the art of reading is acquired, and do not become entities 
2s with us. 


Some examples have been selected of diverse conceptions 
and executions for the same object or thought. 

Chief. Four distinct signs. 

1. Forefinger of right hand extended, passed perpendicularly 
downward, then turned upward in a right line as high as the 
head. ‘Rising above others.” 

2. With forefinger of right hand, of which the other fingers 
are closed, pointing up, back to forehead, describe the flight of 
an arrow shot up and turning down again, allowing the hand 
to drop, the finger pointing down until about the middle of 
the body. Same idea of superior height expressed conversely. 
Almost the same sign, the hand however being moved down- 
ward rapidly and the gesture preceded by touching the lower 
lip with the index, the French deaf-mut2s us2 for “ command,” 
** order.” 

3. Begin with sign for man; then the forefinger of right hand 
points forward and downward, followed by a curved motion 
forward, outward, and downward. “He who sits still and com- 
mands others.” 

4. Raise the index of right hand, which is held upright ; turn 
the index in a circle and lower it a little to the earth. ‘‘He 


* See the Annals, vol. xix, p. 48. 
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who is in the centre of surrounding inferiors.” The air picture 
reminds of the royal sceptre with its sphere. 

Day. Five signs. 

1. Pass the index-finger pointing along the vault of heaven 
from east to west. Our deaf-mutes use the same sign. 

2. Same motion with whole right hand. 

3. Same motion with forefinger of right hand crooked, fol- 
lowed by both hands slightly spread out and elevated to a 
point in front of and considerably above the head, then 
brought down in a semicircle to a level below the shoulder, 
ending with outspread palms upward. This, probably, is the 
opening out of the day from above, after the risen sun. 

4. Simply make a circle with the forefingers of both bands. 
The round disk. 

5. Both hands flat, backs before breast and separated. The 
French deaf-mutes fold the hands upon each other and the 
breast, then raise them, palms inward, to beyond each side of 
the head. 

To-day, this day, has two widely discrepant signs in, at 
least, appearance. In one, the nose is touched with the index tip, 
followed by a motion of the fist toward the ground,—perhaps 
including the idea of now, here. In the other, both hands are 
extended, palms outward, and swept slowly forward and to 
each side. This may combine the idea of now with openness, 
the first part of it resembling the general deaf-mute sign for 
“here” or “now.” 

Death, dead. Four signs. 

1. Right hand, fingers front at height of stomach, then, with 
a sort of flop, throw the hand over with the palm up, finger 
pointing a little to the right and front, hand held horizontal. 
“Upset, keeled over.” 

2. Left hand flattened and held, back upward, thumb inward, 
in front of and a few inches from the breast, right hand slightly 
clasped, forefinger more extended than the others, and passed 
suddenly under the left hand, the latter being at the same time 
gently moved toward the breast. ‘Gone under.” 

3. Hold the left hand flat against the face, back outward ; 
then pass the right hand, held in the same manner, under the 
left, striking and touching it lightly. The same idea of under 
or burial, quite differently executed. 

4. Throw the forefinger from the perpendicular into a hori- 
zontal position toward the earth with the back downward. 
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The French deaf-mute conception is that of gently falling or 
sinking, the right index falling from the height of the right 
shoulder upon the left forefinger, toward which the head is in- 
clined. 

4ill. In one sign the hands are held with the edges upward, 
and the right strikes the left transversely, as in the act of chop- 
ping. This seems to convey particularly the notion of a stroke 
with a tomahawk or war-club. Another sign: Smite the sin- 
ister palm earthward with the dexter fist sharply. Another: 
Strike out with the dexter fist toward the ground. A fourth: 
Pass the right under the left forefinger—“ make go under.” 
The threat, ”I will kill you,” appears in one case as directing 
the right hand toward the offender, and springing the finger 
from the thumb as in the act of sprinkling water, the idea being 
perhaps causing blood to flow, or perhaps sputtering away the 
life, though this part of the sign is nearly the same as that 
sometimes used for the discharge of a gun or arrow. 

Fear, coward. 

1. Both hands, with fingers turned inwards opposite the 
lower ribs, then brought upwards with a tremulous motion, as 
if to represent the common idea of the heart rising up to the 
throat. 

2. Head stooped down, and arm thrown up quickly as if to 
protect it. 

3. Fingers and thumb of right hand, which droops down- 
ward, closed to a point to represent a heart, violently and re- 
peatedly beaten against the left breast just over the heart to 
imitate palpitation. 

The French deaf-mutes, besides beating the heart, add a 
nervous backward shrinking with both hands. Our deaf-mutes 
omit the beating of the heart, except for excessive terror. 

4. Point forward several times with the index, followed by 
the remaining fingers, each time drawing the index back as if 
impossible to keep the man to the front. 

Woman has four signs; one expressing the mamme, one 
indicating shortness as compared with man, and the two most 
common severally indicating the longer hair or more flowing 
dress. The deaf-mutes generally mark the line of the bonnet- 
string down the cheek. 

Quantity, many, much. Six wholly distinct executions and 
several conceptions. 
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1. The flat of the right hand patting the back of the left 
several times, proportioned in number to the quantity. Simple 
repetition. 

2. Clutching at the air several times with both hands. Same 
idea of repetition, more objective. 

3. Hands and arms passed curvilinearly outward and down- 
ward as if forming a large globe, then hands closed and 
elevated as if something were grasped in each, and held up as 
high as the face. 

4. Hands held scoop-fashion, palms toward each other, about 
two feet apart, at the height of the lower ribs, finger-ends 
downward; then with a diving motion, as if scooping up small 
articles from a sack or barrel, bring the hands nearly together, 
fingers closed, as if holding a number of the small objects in 
each hand, and up again to the height of the breast. 

5. Both hands closed, brought up in a curved motion toward 
each other to the level of the neck. Idea of fulness. 

6. Move the two open hands toward each other, and slightly 
upward; the action of forming or delineating a heap. 

I, myself, first personal pronoun. 

Represented in some tribes by motions of the right hand 
upon the breast, the hand sometimes clenched and struck re- 
peatedly on the breast,—or the fingers, or the index alone, 
placed upon it. Others touch the nose tip with the index, or 
lay it upon the ridge of the nose, the end resting between the 
eyes. 

Some deaf-mutes push the forefinger against the pit of the 
stomach, others against the breast, and others point it to the 
neck for this persogality. 

Yes, affirmative, it is so. 

One of the signs is somewhat like “ Truth,” but the forefinger 
proceeds straight forward from the breast instead of the 
mouth, and when at the end of its course it seems gently to 
strike something, as if the subject were at an end; no further 
discussion, “nuff said,” as is the vulgar phrase of agreement. 

Others wave both hands straight forward from the face, which 
may be compared with the forward nod common over most of 
the world for assent, but the New Zealanders elevate the head 
and chin, and the Turks shake it like our negative. 

With others, again, the right hand is elevated to the level and 
in front of the shoulder, the two first fingers somewhat extended, 
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thumb resting against the middle finger, and then a sudden 
motion in a curve forward and downward. As this corres- 
ponds nearly with the sign made for “sit” by the same tribes, 
its conception may be that of resting upon or settling a 
question. 

Good. Five diverse signs. 

1. The hand held horizontally, back upward, describes with 
the arm a horizontal curve outward. 

2. Simple horizontal movement of the right hand from the 
breast. These signs may convey the suggestion of level—no 
difticulty—and are nearly identical with one of those for “ con- 
tent,” “glad.” The first of them is like our motion of benedic- 
tion. 

3. With the right hand, palm down, fingers to the left, 
thumb touching the breast, move the hand straight to the 
front and slightly upward. 

4. Wave the right hand from the mouth, extending the 
thumb from the index and closing the other three fingers. 

5. The right hand, fingers pointing to the left, on a level 
with mouth, thumb inward, suddenly moved with curve out- 
ward, so as to present the palm to the person addressed. 

These last signs appear to be connected with a pleasant taste 
in the mouth, as is the sign of the French and our deaf-mutes, 
waving thence the hand, back upward, with fingers straight and 
joined, in a forward and downward curve. The same gesture 
with hand sidewise is theirs and ours for general assent— 
“very well!” 

Understand, know, is very variously expressed by manipula- 
tions in which the nose, ear, chin, and mouth are selected as 
objective points, all the motions being appropriate. Zhink or 
guess is also diversely indicated. Sometimes the forefinger is 
simply drawn across the breast from left to right. Again, the 
right fist is held with the thumb between the eyes and pro- 
pelled front and downward. We, for show of thought, rest the 
forefinger on the forehead. There is also a less intelligible 
sign in which the right hand, fingers and thumb loosely closed, 
index extended crooked, is dipped over toward and suddenly 
forward from the right shoulder. All the gestures of deaf- 
mutes relating to intelligence are connected with the forehead. 

Animals are expressed pantomimically by some character- 
istic of their motion or form, and the Indian mimographers 
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generally seem to have hit upon the same sign for each animal, 
but to this rule there are marked exceptions in the deer and 
the dog. For the deer five signs are noted: 

1. Right hand extended upward by the right ear, with a 
quick puff from the mouth—perhaps in allusion to the fleet 
escape on hearing noise. 

2. Make several passes with the hand before the face. 

3. Forefinger of right hand extended vertically, back toward 
breast, then turned from side to side to imitate the motion of 
the animal when walking at leisure. 

4. Both hands, fingers irregularly outspread at the sides of 
the head, to imitate the outspread horns. This sign is made 
by our deaf-mutes. 

5. Same position, confined to the thumb and two first fingers 
of each hand. 

For dog, one of the signs gives the two forefingers slightly 
opened, drawn horizontally across the breast from left to right. 
This would not be intelligible without knowledge of the fact 
that before the introduction of the horse, and even yet, the dog 
has been used to draw the tent-poles in moving camp, and the 
sign represents the trail. Indians less nomadic, who built 
more substantial lodges, and to whom the material for poles 
was less precious than on the plains, would not perhaps have 
comprehended this sign, and the more general one is the palm 
lowered as if to stroke gently in a line conforming to the 
animal's head and neck. It is abbreviated by simply lowering 
the hand to the usual height of the wolfish aboriginal breed, 
and suggests the animal par excellence domesticated by the 
Indians and made acompanion. The French and American 
deaf-mutes more specifically express the dog by snapping the 
fingers and then patting the thigh, or by patting the knee and 
imitating barking with the lips. 

Among the signs that are found generally current and nearly 
identical may be noted that for horse, made by the fore and 
middle finger of the right hand, placed by some astraddle of 
the left index, and by others of the edge of the left hand, the 
animal being considered at first as only serviceable for riding 
and not for draft. The French deaf-mutes add to the straddling 
of the index the motion of a trot. Our deaf-mutes indicate the 
ears, followed by straddling the left hand by the fore and middle 
fingers of the right. 
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Same, similar, which is made not only among all our tribes, , 
bat by those all over the world, and by deaf-mutes, by extend- 
ing the two forefingers together side by side, backs upward, 
sometimes moved together slightly forward. When held at 
rest in this position, companion and the tie of fellowship, what 
in days of chivalry was styled “brothers in arms,” can be in- 
dieated, and, as a derivative also, Aushband. The French and 
American deaf-mutes use this sign, preceded by one showing 
the sex, for brother or sister. 

An opposition to this is given, though not generally reported, 
for he, or another person, by placing one straight forefinger 
over the other, nearly touching, and then separated with a . 
moderately rapid motion. The deaf-mutes for “he” point the 
thumb over the right shoulder. 

The principal motion for admiration, wonder, consists in 
placing the right hand before the mouth, which is open, or 
supposed so to be—a gesture seemingly involuntary with us. 

The general sign for sw, when it is given as distinguished 
from day—made by forming a circle with the thumb and fore- 
finger raised to the east or along the track of the orb—is often 
abbreviated by simply crooking the elevated forefinger into an 
are of a circle, which would more naturally be interpreted as 
the crescent moon. It appears that some tribes that retain 
the full descriptive circle for the sun do form a distinguishing 
crescent for the moon, but with the thumb and forefinger, and 
for greater discrimination precede it with the sign for night, 
which, with some occasional additions, is the crossing of both 
horizontally outspread palms, right above left, in front of the 
body, the conception being covering, shade, and consequent 
obseurity. With a slight differentiation, darkness is presented, 
and with another, forget, forgotten, that is, darkness in the 
memory. 

While several conceptions and delineations have been men- 
tioned for “ good,” those most common for bad consist mainly 
in smartly throwing out the dexter fingers as if sprinkling 
water, or snapping all the fingers from the thumb. This may 
be compared with the deaf-mute sign of flipping an imaginary 
object between the thumb-nail and the forefinger, denotig 
something small or contemptible. The motion of snapping a 
finger either on or from the thumb in disdain is not only of 
large modern prevalence in civilization, but is at least as an- 
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cient as the contemporary statue of Sardanapalus at Anchiale. 
Another less forcible but equally suggestive gesture for bad 
is closing the hand and then opening while lowering it, as if 
dropping out the contents; “not worth keeping.” The deaf- 
mutes preserve the connection of bad and taste by brushing 
from the side of the mouth. 

Inquiry, question,—What? Which? When? 

This is generally denoted by the right hand held upward, 
palm upward, and directed toward the person interrogated, and 
rotated two or three times edgewise. When this motion is made, 
as among some tribes, with the thumb near the face, it might 
be mistaken for the derisive, vulgar gesture called “taking a 
sight,” descending to our small boys from antiquity; but the 
separate motion of the fingers in the latter is more nearly cor- 
related with the Indian sign for fool. The same rotation upon 
the wrist, with the index and middle finger diverged over the 
heart, means specifically uncertainty, indecision, * more than 
one heart for a purpose,” and a variant of it appears in one of 
the signs for “JZ don't know.” 

The Indian sign for “inquiry” is far superior to that of the 
French deaf-mutes, which is the part of the French shrug with 
the hunched shoulders omitted. 

Fool, foolish. The prevailing gesture is a finger pointed to 
the forehead and rotated circularly— rattle-brained.” The 
only variance is where the sign for “man” is followed by 
shaking the fingers held downward, without reference to the 
head—the idea of looseness simply. French deaf-mutes shake 
the hands above the head after touching it with the index. 

No, negative. The right hand—though in the beginning 
of the sign held in various positions—is generally either waved 
before the face, (which is the sign of our deaf-mutes for em- 
phatic negative,) as if refusing to accept the idea or statement 
presented, or pushed sidewise to the right from either the 
breast or face, as if dismissing it or setting it aside. This may 
be compared with our shaking of the head in denial; but that 
gesture is not so universal in the Old World as is popularly 
supposed, for the ancient Greeks, followed by the modern 
Turks and rustic Italians, threw the head back, instead of 
shaking it, for 

Lie, falsehood, is almost universally expressed by some figu- 
rative variation on the generic theme of a forked or double 
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tongue—“ two different stories "—in which the two first fingers 
of the right hand separate from the mouth. TZruth, true, is 
naturally contradistinguished by the use of a single finger, the 
index, pointing straight from the mouth forward and sometimes 
upward—* One tongue; speech straight to the front: no talk 
behind a man.” Sometimes, however, the breast is the initial 
point, as in the French deaf-mute sign for “sincere.” The 
deaf-mutes also gesture “truth” by moving one finger straight 
from the lips—* straight-forward speaking "—but distinguish 


“lie” by moving the finger to one side—“ sideways speaking.” 

Offspring or descendant, child in filial relation—not simply 
as young humanity—is generally denoted by a slightly varied 
dumb show of issuance from the loins, the line traced sometimes 
showing a close diagnosis of parturition. The sign, with addi- 
tions, means father, mother, grandparent, but its expurgated 
form among the French deaf-mutes means parentage generi- 
cally. 

Possession, mine, my property. The essential of this com- 
mon sign is clenching the right hand held at the level of the 
head and moving it gently forward, cl@arly the grasping and 
display of property. None of the deaf-mute signs to express 
‘possession, ownership,” known to me, resemble this or are as 
graphic., Our deaf-mutes press an imaginary object to the 
breast with the right hand. 

Steal. The prevalent delineation is by holding the left arm 
horizontally across the body and seizing from under the left fist 
an imaginary object with the right hand, implying concealment 
and the transportation that forms part of the legal definition 
of larceny. This sign is also made by our deaf-mutes. Some- 
times the fingers of the right hand are hooked, as if grabbing 
or tearing. The specialty of horse-theft is indicated by the 
pantomime of cutting a lariat. 

Trade, barter, exchange, is very commonly denoted by a 
sign, the root of which is the movement of the two flat hands 
or the two forefingers past each other, so that one takes the 
place before held by the other, the exact conceit of exchange. 
Our deaf-mutes use the same gesture with the hands closed. 
An invitation to a general or systematic barter or trade, as dis- 
tinct from one transaction, is expressed by repeated taps or 
the use of more fingers. The rough resemblance of this sign 
to that for “cutting” has occasioned mistakes as to its origin. 
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It is reported by Captain Burton as the conception of one smart 
trader cutting into the profits of another—‘“ diamond cut dia- 
mond.” The trade-sign is, on the plains, often used to express 
the white man—vocally named Shwop—a legacy from the 
traders, who were the first Caucasians met. Generally, how- 
ever, the gesture for white man is by designating the hat, or 
head-covering of civilization. This the French deaf-mutes ap- 
ply to all men, as distinct from women. 


A Few signs have been selected that are not remarkable 
either for general or limited acceptance, but are of interest 
from special conception or peculiar figuration. 

The relation of brothers, sisters, and of brother and sister, 
children of the same mother, is signified by putting the two 
first finger tips into the mouth, denoting the nourishment taken 
from the same breast. One of the signs for child or infant is 
to place the thumb and fingers of the right hand against the 
lips, then drawing them away and bringing the right hand 
against the left fore-arm as if holding an infant. The Cistercian 
monks, vowed to silence, and the Egyptian hieroglyphers, 
notably in the designation of Horus, their dawn-god, used the 
finger in or on the lips for child. It has, however, been conjec- 
tured in the last instance that the gesture implied, not the 
mode of taking nourishment, but inability to speak—in-fans. 
An uninstructed deaf-mute, as related by Mr. Denison of the 
Columbia Institution, invented to express “sister” first the 
sign for “female,” made by the half-closed hands with the ends 
of fingers touching the breasts, followed by the index in the 
mouth. 

Destroyed, all gone, no more. 

The hands held horizontal and the palms rubbed together 
two or three times circularly; the right hand is then carried 
off from the other in a short horizontal curve. “Rubbed out.” 
This resembles the Edinburgh and our deaf-mute sign for 
“forgive” or “clemency,” the rubbing out of offence. 

Done, finished. The hands placed edges up and down, 


parallel to each other, right hand outward, which is drawn. 


back as if cutting something. An end left after cutting is sug- 
vested ; perhaps our colloquial “ cut short.” The French and 
our deaf-mutes give a cutting motion downward, with the right 
hand at a right angle to the left. 

Glad, pleased, content. Wave the open hand outward from 
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the breast, to express heart at ease—“ bosom’s lord sits lightly 
on its throne.” Another gesture, perhaps noting a higher 
degree of happiness, is to raise the right hand from the breast 
in serpentine curves to above the head. “ Heart beats high.” 

Dissatisfaction, discontent, is naturally contrasted by hold- 
ing the index transversely before the heart, and rotating the 
wrist several times, indicating disturbance of the organ, which 
our aborigines, like modern Europeans, poetically regard as the 
seat of the affections and emotions, not selecting the liver or 
stomach as other peoples have done with greater physiological 
reason. 

To hide, conceal, is graphically portrayed by placing the 
right hand inside the clothing of the left breast, or covering the 
right hand, fingers hooked, by the left, which is flat, palm down- 
ward, and held near the body. The same gestures mean 
“ secret.” 

Peace, or friendship, is sometimes shown by placing the 
tips of the two first fingers of the right hand against the 
mouth and elevated upward and outward to mimic the expul- 
sion of smoke —“we two smoke together.” It is also often 
rendered by the joined right and left hands, the fingers being 
sometimes interlocked, and sometimes simply by hooking the 
two forefingers together. Our deaf-mutes interlock the fore- 
fingers for “friendship,” clasp the hands, right uppermost, for 
“marriage,” and make the last sign, repeated with the left hand 
uppermost, for “peace.” The idea of union or linking is obvious. 
It is, however, noticeable, that while this ceremonial gesture is 
common and ancient, the practice of shaking hands on meet- 
ing, now the annoying etiquette of the Indians in their inter- 
course with whites, was never used by them between each other, 
and is clearly a foreign importation. Their fancy for affectionate 
greeting was in giving a pleasant ,bodily sensation by rubbing 
each other’s breasts, arms, and stomachs. Our senseless and 
inconvenient custom of shaking hands is, indeed, by no means 
general throughout the world, and in the extent to which it 
prevails in the United States, is disgracefully exceptional. 

The profession of peace, coupled with invitation, is often 
made from a distance by the acted spreading of a real or imag- 
inary robe or blanket —“come and sit down.” 

The sign for stone has an archeological significance — the 
right fist being struck repeatedly upon the left palm, as would 
be instinctive when a stone was the only hammer. 
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Prisoner is a graphic picture. The forefinger and thumb of 
the left hand are held in the form of a semicircle opening towara 
and near the breast, and the right forefinger, representing the 
prisoner, is placed upright within the curve and passed from 
one side to another, in order to show that it is not permitted to 
pass out. 

Soft is ingeniously expressed by first striking the open left 
hand several times with the back of the right, and then striking 
with the right the back of the left, restoring the supposed 
yielding substance to its former shape. 


Wiruovr further multiplying examples, the conclusion is pre- 
sented that the gesture-signs among our Indians show no 
uniformity in detail, the variety in expression among them and 
in their comparison with those of deaf-mutes and transatlantic 
mimes being in itself of psychologi¢al interest. The art is not 
a mere semaphoric repetition of arbitrary motions, but is 
founded upon principles that can be readily applied by travel- 
lers and officials so as to give them much independence of pro- 
fessional interpreters, a class dangerously deceitful and tricky. 
They thus would accomplish for themselves the desire of the 
Prince of Pontus, who begged of Nero an accomplished panto- 
mimist to interpret among his many-tongued subjects. While 
thus of practical value, our native semiotics may help the arche- 
ologist in his study of picture-writing, the sole form of aborigi- 
nal records, for it was but one more step to fasten upon bark 
or skins the evanescent air-pictures that still in pigments pre- 
serve their skeleton outline, and in their ideography approached 
the rudiments of a phonetic alphabet. 

While the gesture utterance presents no other part of gram- 
mar to the philologist besides syntax, or the grouping and 
sequence of its ideographic pictures, the arrangement of signs 
when in connected succession affords an interesting comparison 
with the early syntax of vocal language, and the analysis of 
their original conceptions, studied together with the holophras- 
tic roots in the speech of the gestures, may aid to ascertain 
some relation between concrete ideas and words. Thomas 
Aquinas said, “ Nomina debent naturis rerum congruere,” and, 
surely, gestures being founded wholly on nature, with even yet 
slight artificial corruption, may explain the origin of another 
nearly contemporaneous device of expression,—the visual onom- 
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atopeia illustrate the oral. It is probable that in the pristine 


days when the sounds of the only words yet formed had close 
connection with objects and the ideas directly derived from 
them, signs were as much more copious for communication 
than speech, as the sight embraces more, and more distinct. 


characteristics of objects than does the sense of hearing. 


[The purpose of the following list of words is explained in the note at 


the beginning of Col. Mallery’s paper. 


The asterisk prefixed to some of 


the words indicates those for which the signs made by uneducated deaf- 


mutes are specially desired. 


used for ‘ 


gesture. 


For brevity in description, ‘‘hand” may be 
‘right hand,” when that one alone is employed in any particular 
In cases where the conception or origin of any sign is not ob- 


vious, if it can be ascertained or suggested, a note of that added to the 
description would be highly acceptable.—Ep. ANNALS. | 


* Above. 
Add, To; more. 
Admiration. 
Anger. 
Autumn, fall. 
Battle. 
* Before. 
*Beginning; com- 
mencement. 
*Behind. 
*Below; under. 
Big. 
Black. 
Blue. 
Brave. 
Break, broken. 
Bring to me; or to us. 
Broad. 
Brother. 
Chief. 
war. 
Child; baby, infant. 
— offspring. 
Clear. 
Clothing; buffalo-robe 
or skin. 
—— woollen blanket. 
Cold; it is cold. 


Come; arrive; coming. 


—— come back. 

——— come here. 

Companion. 

*Comparison; more, 
most. 


Content. 

*Cross; sulky. 

Daughter. 

Day. 

—— to-day. 

to-morrow. 

—— yesterday. 

Dead; death. 

*Destroyed, ruined. 

Earth, ground. 

End, done. 

Enough. 

Equal. 

Exchange. 

Far. 

Fear. 

——a coward ; 
ardice. 

Female, applied to ani- 
mals. 

Fight. 

Fire, flame. 

Flat. 

Flour. 

Fly, To. 

Fool, foolish. 

Forest. 

Forget; forgotten. 

Found; discovered. 

Friend. 

Full, as a box or sack. 

*Future, to come (in 
time. ) 

Gap, cafion. 


cow- 


*Generous. 

Girl. 

Give, to me or to us. 

Glad. 

Go; go away. 

God. 

Good. 

*Gone; departed. 

*—— lost, spent. 

Grandmother. 

Grass. 

*Gray. 

Great. 

Green. 

*Grief, sorrow. 

Hair. 

Halt! 

*Halt ; a stopping place. 

Hard. 

He; another person; 
they. 

Hear, heard. 

Heavy. 

*Here. 

Hide ; to conceal ; secret. 

High; as a hill. 

*Honest. 

Hunting, for game. 

Husband. 

I; personal pronoun. 

Ice. 

*Imprudent, rash. 

*In; within. 

Indecision, do:bt. 


by 
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Kill, killing. 

Kind. 

Know, To. 

—— I know. 

—— I do not know. 

Large, great in extent. 

in quantity. 

*Leaves, of a tree. 

Lie, falsehood. 

Lie down. 

Light, daylight. 

—— in weight. 

Lightning. 

Listen, To. 

Little; small in quan- 
tity. 

in size. 


Lodge; tepee, wigwam. 


—— Entering a. 

Long, in extent of sur- 
face. 

—— in lapse of time. 

Look! See! 

Look, To. 

Love, affection. 

Male, applied to ani- 
mals. 

Man. 

Many. 

Marching, travelling. 

*Medicine-man, Sha- 
man. 

Medicine in Indian 
sense. 

Mine; my property. 

Moon, month. 

Morning. 

Mother. 

Mountain. 

Much. 

Near. 

Night. 

No, negative. 


None; I have none. 
Nothing. 
Now. 


Number; quantity. 
Obtain. 


Old. 

Opposite. 

Out; outward ; without 
(in position. ) 

Parent. 

*Past; over, (in time. ) 

Patience. 

Peace. 

Poor, lean. 

* indigent. 

Prayer. 

Pretty; handsome. 

Prisoner. 

to take. 

Property ; possession ; 
have; belong. 

*Prudent, cautious. 

Question; inquiry; 
what? 


Red. 
Repeat, often. 
Retreat; return through 
fear. 
River. 
Run; running. 
Same, similar. 
Search, to seek for. 
See, To; seeing. 
Seen. 
*Shame; ashamed. 
*Short, in.extent. 
* in time. 
Sick, ill. 
Sing. 
Sister. 
Sit down. 
Sleep. 
Slow. 
Small. 
Snow. 
Soft. 
Son. 


Sour. 

Speak, To. 
*Spring, (season. ) 
*Stingy. 

Storm. 

Strong, strength. 
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*Submission. 

*Summer. 

Sun. 

Sunrise. 

Sunset. 

Surprise. 

Surrender. 

Sweet. 

Swift. 

Talk, conversation. 

Taste. 

Think. 

Thunder. 

Time of day; hour. 

*—— a long time. 

* a short time. 

Tired, weary. 

Told me, A person. 

Trade, barter, buy. 

*Tree. 

True, It is. 

Truth. 

Understand. 

Understand, Do not. 

*Village, Indian. 

* White man’s. 

Water. 

When ? 

Whence ? 

Where ? 

White. 

White man; American. 

Wicked ; bad heart. 

Wide, in extent. 

Wife. 

*Winter. 

*Wise; respected for 
wisdom. 

*Wish; desire for. 

Without ; deprivation. 

Woman ; squaw. 

Wonder. 

Year. 

*Yellow. 

Yes, affirmation. 

You. 


THE NATURAL METHOD.—IIL* 
BY D. GREENBERGER, NEW YORK. 


Tue account of Mr. Arnold’s school, which is to be found in 
the preceding article of this series, deserves the most careful 
consideration of every deaf-mute teacher in the land. That in 
the Institution under his charge the pupils of the middle and 
higher classes never employ signs in or out of school, but use 
language to the same extent and with the same degree of flu- 
ency as hearing children, cannot reasonably be doubted, because 
the reports to this effect come from various sources, all of which 
are perfectly trustworthy. The subject, therefore, claims more 
than a passing notice in the Annals. The fact that the major- 
ity of the readers of this periodical are following the sign- 
method, whereas Mr. Arnold is an articulation teacher, should 
not alter the case. For whatever differences of opinion there 
may exist between the respective adherents of the two rival sys- 
tems in every other regard, all agree in one point, namely, that 
the principal-object to be aimed at in the education of a deaf- 
mute is to secure to him a correct knowledge of the vernacular 
of his country. And if there is anything that ought to cause 
us to sympathize with each other in the most heartfelt, manner, 
it is the great difficulty which we all experience in carrying out 
that object. Besides, the instruction in language, whether 
written or spoken, is so entirely independent of the question of 
articulation, that it can be carried on after essentially the same 
principles by practical teachers of any school. Therefore, any 
advancement which is made in this particular branch of our 
labor benefits all of us. 

Examining the causes which lead to Mr. Arnold's success, we 
find two facts standing out in most conspicuous prominence. 
First, he has exeellent teachers; and, second, he has an excel- 
lent system. Probably none will be surprised to hear that Mr. 
Arnold is fortunate enough to have excellent teachers. How 
could it be otherwise ? What school can be successful without 
good teachers? What will the best system of instruction avail 
us unless we have competent and, above all, faithful teachers ? 
I, for one, do not believe that any method of teaching could be 
contrived which, “like well-devised machinery, does not de- 


* Continued from vol. xxiv, page 38. 
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pend for its results upon dexterity in the operator.” On the 
contrary, I feel confident that an intelligent, faithful, and con- 
scientious teacher will always produce better results than 
one who lacks these qualities, be the system in use what it 
may. Mr. Arnold is described as an honest, zealous worker, 
in spite of his three-score years and more, and his assistants, 


particularly two of them, who are ladies, are spoken of by critics. 


with the greatest respect and admiration. Their devotion to 
duty seems to be unbounded. We are told that it almost seems 
as if they would consider it criminal to allow a pupil to use 
signs when the idea can be conveyed in words; to hear him 


mispronounce a word and not correct his articulation; or to 


let him misconstruct a sentence and not point out his mistake. 
They are constantly with their pupils. They accompany them 
in their regular walks, superintend their plays, and eat with 
them at the same table, thus being ever on hand and ready to 
help them in their attempts at using spoken language. It is 
therefore not to be wondered at that these deaf-mutes learn to 
use speech as fluently as persons possessing all their faculties. 
They are surrounded by such circumstances that their deafness 
does not hinder them from acquiring language by imitation in 
the same natural manner in which hearing children learn it. 


It is rather a significant fact that the Institution in question, 


which is now considered the best of its kind in Europe, should 
owe its success chiefly to the labors of !.dies. Until recently 
almost all European schools steadfastly rejected the services of 
the weaker sex as teachers of the deaf. Mr. Arnold was one 
of a very small number who made an exception to the general 
rule, the two ladies previously referred to having been with 
him about twelve years. As late as 1873, when my former 
principal, Mr. Joel Deutsch, of Vienna, learned that at the Insti- 
tution of which I then took charge ladies were employed as 
teachers, he at once addressed a long letter to me, stating his 
anxiety about my future success, and setting forth numerous 
reasons why ladies should not be employed as teachers in gen- 
eral, and in articulation schools in particular. He has since 
modified his views on the subject. At last accounts there were 
three ladies among his teachers. 

The principal features of Mr. Arnold’s system are: Limita- 


tion of the use of signs within the narrowest possible bounds ;. 
direct association of words. with the real objects, actions, etc.,. 
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which they signify ; and practical application of speech to the 
greatest possible extent. He does not exclude signs altogether. 
He employs them with beginners. But he is of the opinion 
that their use should not be tolerated after the pupils have been 
in school one year. He does not employ pictures in the early 
stages of the instruction, as many of us do. Nothing but ob- 
jects in reality or good models, of which he has a large collec- 
tion, are used in teaching the meaning of words. It is aston- 
ishing how painstaking he and his teachers are in carrying out 
this principle. They will march the whole class into the gar- 
den, the field, the street, ete., to point out some object that can- 
not conveniently be brought into the school-room, and to teach 
its name. Mr. Jérgensen tells us in his report, of which men- 
tion was made heretofore, that one day the word * currants ” 
occurred in a language-lesson. None of the pupils knowing 
what it meant, the teacher said: “ After school we shall all go 
to the shop to buy some currants.” That same afternoon Mr. 
Jorgensen actually met the whole class going to the shop, 
where one of the children had to make the purchase, while the 
teacher was carefully listening to his conversation with the 
shopkeeper. ‘Indeed, a practical method of teaching language 
to deaf-mutes,” says Mr. Jorgensen. 

The principles underlying this method are by no means new. 
They have been advocated by teachers of this and other coun- 
tries from time immemorial. But Mr. Arnold has been better 
able to practice what he preaches than many others. As pre- 
viously stated, it has been his good fortune to be able to offer 
to his pupils almost the same facilities for acquiring language 
by rote and through imitation which hearing children enjoy at 
their own homes in the midst of their own families. In fact, 
the Institution at Riehen is but a family on a larger scale. Mr. 
Arnold and his able assistants instruct their pupils in the same 
manner in which fathers and mothers teach their little hearing 
children to speak. No wonder that all his scholars master the 
language so completely that they can communicate without the 
use of signs. 

It is obvious that the natural method cannot be carried out 
to such full extent in large institutions. Mr. Arnold’s pupils 
learn more language out of school than we can teach ours in 
school. But the plan may be adopted with private pupils and 
in small schools like his,—which, by the by, numbers about 
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fifty pupils,—where the means are ample, so that competent 
attendants and supervisors can be employed who will persist- 
ently speak to the pupils outside of school hours, and compel 
them to communicate with each other by means of spoken or 
written language, according to the system in use. In large 
institutions we can hardly offer our pupils such ample oppor- 
tunities to practice language out of school. It is, therefore, of 
vital importance that we should try our utmost to increase the 
number of such opportunities during school hours, and frame 
our language lessons accordingly. The object lessons, which 
were treated at length in the first article of this series, will 
prove of great aid in this regard. They may be continued 
with profit for the first four years of the course. 

The programme should also comprise a regular system of 
conversational exercises. The beginning might be made with 
a number of simple questions and colloquial phrases, such as 
are most commonly used in ordinary conversation. For in- 
stance: What is your name? How old are you? How many 
brothers and sisters have you? Where do you live? How do 
you do? Iam glad to see you. What day is this? What 
kind of a day is this? How do you like this kind of weather ? 
What time is it? What month is this? You are a good boy. 
I am pleased with you. You said your lesson well. You made 
a mistake. You must write more carefully. I do not under- 
stand what you say.—At first, such colloquial phrases must 
necessarily be made the subject of special lessons and com- 
mitted to memory, but as soon as one is mastered it should at 
once be practically applied by teachers and pupils at every 
possible opportunity. 

Perhaps, at the beginning of the third school year, or sooner 
if circumstances are favorable, the following kind of conversa- 
tional exercises may be commenced. One of the scholars is 
required to step before the class and relate some incident that 
occurred in or out of school. The others have to ask him ques- 
tions about the subject which he related. Thus discussions 
are started into which the children usually enter with delight 
and enthusiasm. They like to talk about their little affairs, 
and are glad to learn the proper words and phrases for the 
ideas which they are eager to express. The following is a spe- 
cimen of these exercises. In print it gives but a faint idea of 
what they really are. In order fully to appreciate their value, 
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one must see the bright, animated faces of the little ones while 
they are discussing some subject in which they are interested. 

John. Yesterday afternoon my sister came to see me. 

James. Were you glad to see her ? 

John. Indeed I was. 

Henry. How long since you had seen her ? 

John. About three months. 

Charles. Where does your sister live ? 

John. She lives at my home. 

William. Where is your home? 

John. In Albany. 

Albert. How far is Albany from here ? 

John. About one hundred and fifty sailes. 

Lilly. Did your sister come here by rail ? 

John. No; she came by boat. 

Mary. How long is she going to remain here ? 

John. She is going back to-night. 

‘anny. Did she bring you something ? 

John. Yes; she brought me a cake. 

Daniel. What kind of a cake was it ? 

John. A fruit cake. 

Lizzie. Did she buy it? 

John. No; my mother made it. 

These discourses may form part of the regular language les- 
sons for five or six school years. While in the elementary 
classes such simple topics as the foregoing will be introduced, 
the pupils of the higher grades will discuss the more important 
events of the day, questions of politics, etce., ete. We seldom 
find any difficulty in drawing out the pupils during these les- 
sons. Usually every one of them is anxious to say something. 
They will sometimes chat away for half an hour or longer on 
one and the same subject, without getting tired of it. Occa- 
sionally the teacher may put in a question to turn the conver- 
sation on a particular point. But, as a rule, the questions 
should be asked by the pupils, because in their other lessons 
they are seldom or never called upon to construct interrogative 
phrases, and consequently remain awkward in the use of this 
form of expression from want of practice. 

Besides discussions of actual occurrences, the following kind 
of conversational exercises will also prove useful. Take one of 
Prang’s pictures representing a shoe-store, for instance, show- 
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ing a customer, the salesman, shelves, boxes, ete Ask one of 
the pupils what he would say if he were the customer entering 
the store, and require another to imagine himself to be the 
salesman and answer the questions. Thus the following dia- 
logue may be formed with the aid of the teacher: 

Customer. I wish to get a pair of boots. 

Salesman. What kind of boots do you want? 

C. Heavy ones for the winter. 

S. What size do you wear? 

C. Number six. 

S. Here is a pair of nice boots, your size. Please try them on. 

C. They are too large. 

S. Try this pair. 

CO. These are right. What is the price of them? 

S. Six dollars. 

(’. Here is the money. 

S. Thanks. 

Many reading-lessons furnish material for little dialogues of 
this kind. Here is a specimen: 

*“ One summer's morning, as Charles was going to school, he 
met a man by the public-house who had oranges to sell. The 
man wished to stop and get his breakfast, and asked Charles if 
he would hold his horse while he went into the house.” 

By questioning the pupils what they think the man said to 
the boy and what the latter replied, the following dialogue 
may be formed : 

Man. Will you hold my horse while I go into the house ? 

Boy. I would like to, but I am afraid I shall be late at 
school. 

Man. When does your school begin ? 

Boy. At nine o'clock. 

Man. It is only half-past eight now. 

Boy. How long are you going to stay in the house? 

Man. About fifteen minutes. 

Boy. Then I will hold him for you. 

Man. Tf you will take good care of him, I will give you two 
oranges when I come back. 

Boy. All right. 

Through these conversational exercises, object lessons, etc., 
a mute of average intelligence entering the institution at the 
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age of seven or eight will at the end of his fourth year in 
school have acquired a vocabulary which, like the language 
that the hearing child possesses on entering school, may 
serve asa basis for the further development of speech, and 
may be used as a means of instruction in the common English 
branches. Afterwards, any simple school-reader, geography, 
history, grammar, ete., placed in his hand, will afford ample 
material for his further advancement in the use of language. 
At some future time I may attempt to demonstrate, in 
another series of articles, how the principles of object teaching 
may be applied throughout the entire course, and particularly 
in the instruction in geography, history, and arithmetic. In 
this series I intended to offer a few suggestions as to the means 
of imparting to our deaf-mute beginners that amount of know]l- 
edge of persons and things which hearing children have on en- 
tering school, and the language to express it. If we wish to 
impart that knowledge to our pupils after the plan of nature, 
we must exclude all school books from our lowest classes. The 
little hearing child does not learn language from books. It is 
contrary to the course of nature to present a word in print to 
a child before it has conceived the idea which that word is in- 
tended to convey. It seems anything but natural to call a little 
child from the fresh field and garden, where he has been frolick- 
ing among flowers, and require him to take up a book and study 
a language lesson containing such words as snow and ice, for 
instance. The natural way of teaching him language is to speak 
to him about that of which his mind and heart are full at the 
time being, as mothers do with their little children. 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF THE OHIO 
INSTITUTION. 


BY G. O. FAY, M. A., COLUMBUS, O. 


[At the celebration of the semi-centennial anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Ohio Institution, by its alumni, of which an account was given in 
the last number of the Annals, (page 252, ) Mr. G. O. Fay, the Superintendent 
of the Institution, delivered the following address, which he had taken pains 
to make a trustworthy historical document. Some of the facts contained in 
the address have been given in substance in the histories of the Institution 
published in previous volumes of the Annals ; but as these portions of 
the narrative could not be omitted without destroying the continuity of the 
whole, and as they are presented here with a difference of detail in most 
respects, it seems best to give our readers the benefit of the address in 
full. —Ep. ANNaAxs. ] 

Five times in fifty years the Trustees of the Institution have 
invited its graduates to re-enter its doors. First in 1853 to 
meet their venerated Superintendent of a quarter of a century, 
H. N. Hubbell, then retired; again in 1870 at the completion 
of this present edifice; also in 1872 and in 1875; and now, in 
1879, especially to commemorate what is to you the fiftieth 
anniversary of its opening. 

As we look upon the Institution of to-day, annually dis- 
charging its graduating classes, upon the completion of a 
course of study as extensive as that pursued in the public 
schools; receiving as regularly as many and more volunteer 
recruits, to be carried up through a system of instruction care- 
fully elaborated and tested at every point; furnished with a 
corps of officers, skilful and experienced, many of them selected 
from its own graduates; overflowing with children, robust, 
wide-awake, contented, and happy; in occupation of a structure 
the most extensive and complete in the world, completely 
equipped and cheerfully sustained from year to year by the 
people of Ohio,—it is difficult to realize the anxieties of its 
birth, the slenderness of its early days, the steps of its pro- 
gress and the characteristic points of its history. 

Consider the Ohio of fifty years ago. Its population was 
less than a million. Cincinnati, the metropolis of the North- 
west, and of all cities west of the Allezhanies second to New 
Orleans alone, had but twenty-five thousand inhabitants. Chil- 
licothe, Zanesville, Dayton, Steubenville, Columbus, were towns 


of about three thousand. Cleveland had a population of one 
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thousand and seventy-six, and was considered “a growing 
place.” Toledo was as yet unnamed. Springfield, Circleville, 
Xenia, Lebanon, Hamilton, Portsmouth, Marietta, Lancaster, 
Newark, Mt. Vernon, Wooster, Mansfield, New Lisbon, had 
about one thousand each. Yellow Springs was the most pop- 
ular watering-place of Ohio, and indeed of the West. Not an 
institution for the care of the insane or the training of unfor- 
tunate children was supported by the State. But few pikes 
had been turned, much less a railroad built. Only since 1825 
had a tax of any kind been laid for purposes of education. 

What wonder that the education of the deaf and dumb had 
as yet been overlooked? How wonderful, rather, and how 
creditable, that along with the construction of pikes, State and 
National, canals, bridges, and railways, and the accustoming of 
the public mind to the support of public schools, the education 
of the deaf and dumb should have been taken up by our reso- 
lute forefathers so early and solved so thoroughly. But four 
institutions existed in the country, and they of insignificant di- 
mensions. The earliest, at Hartford, Conn., dated back only to 
1817, and in that age of slow travel, dear postage, and scanty 
newspapers, information concerning it or any new enterprise 
could extend but slowly and not far away. 

The germinating principle that was to develop an institution 
when needed was really contained in the Constitution of 1802, 
which said: ‘“ Religion, morality and knowledge being essen- 
tially necessary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of instruction shall forever be en- 
couraged by legislative provision, not inconsistent with the 
rights of conscience.” This grand purpose, after fifty years of 
trial, was reasserted in the Constitution of 1851, which also 
says, “ Institutions for the benefit of the insane, blind, and deaf 
and dumb shall always be fostered and supported by the 
State.” This sentiment and purpose, reinforced by the humane 
and religious character of our people, was the real rock upon 
which the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, possessing char- 
acteristics peculiar to itself, was first established, and upon 
which it has since arisen and been sustained. 

The influences active in its origin were these: A citizen of 
Cincinnati, Burt by name, had sent his mute son to the Ameri- 
can Asylum at Hartford at his own expense, 1818-22. A citizen 
of Stark county, Josiah Price, had also unsuccessfully solicited 
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State aid to send his son to the same school in 1819-20. 
Another Buckeye boy had been sent by his parents to the 
Philadelphia school in 1821. In 1821 a few eitizens of Cincin- 
nati formed themselves into an association “for establishing a 
school for the instruction of the deaf and dumb in this part of 
the Western country.” Rev. James Chute was sent to Hartford 
in July to acquire the art, and was there supported until the 
next winter, when application was made to the General 
Assembly for incorporation and pecuniary assistance. The 
institution contemplated was to be named “The Western 
Asylum for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb,” and was to 
be located at Cincinnati. The request was refused from the 
sectional character of the location, and Mr. Chute’s connection 
with the enterprise ceased. 

Early in 1822 Governor Trimble received a letter from the 
directors of the Pennsylvania Institution, established in 1820, 
describing the facilities possessed by them, and inviting the 
General Assembly to send pupils to Philadelphia upon the 
same terms charged to citizens of their own State. The results 
of a recent census of Pennsylvania were recited as evidence 
that mutes were more numerous than the public were aware. 
The invitation was not accepted, but at the session of 1822-'23 
an act was passed requiring “the listers of the several town- 
ships in each county of the State, at the time of taking the 
enumeration of white persons, to ascertain the number of the 
deaf and dumb, of all ages, and to return said lists to the clerk 
of common pleas of said county,” with a statement of their 
pecuniary condition. No returns were made in Athens and 
Hamilton counties. Four hundred’and twenty-eight were 
returned, however, 288 under twenty years of age. Seventy- 
two were reported as “in good circumstances,” 66 as “in 
middling circumstances,” 279 as “poor,” and the condition of 
11 was unreported. Plainly, material existed for a school of at 
least one hundred, and it was equally plain that but little 
dependence for its support could be placed upon the tuition 
fees of parents and guardians. 

Four years afterward, in his message to the General Assembly, 
Governor Morrow, at the suggestion of Rev. James Hoge, D. D., 
of Columbus, said: “I would call your attention to a subject 
interesting to the feelings of the benevolent and humane. It is 
to a provision for the establishing of an asylum for the edu- 
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cation of the deaf and dumb persons of this State. Measures 
were taken some years since to ascertain the number of per- 
sons within this State in this unfortunate condition. The 
result of the enumeration is not now before me, and cannot 
be here stated. 

“ According to the reports of the institutions now in opera- 
tion, such persons may be estimated at one for every two thous- 
and of the population. The number, then, is, and from increas- 
ing population will continue to be, sufficient for a large school. 
Should an establishment of this kind be authorized by the 
Legislature, and endowments, only to the extent that the 
present means of the State would justify, be granted, aid to the 
funds from the voluntary contributions of a benevolent com- 
munity may be calculated on; also from the United States, Con- 
gress having already granted to institutions of this kind, in 
Connecticut and Kentucky, each a township of land.” 

Dr. Hoge also drew up and obtained the signatures of a large 
number of prominent citizens to an elaborate memorial ad- 
dressed to the General Assembly, urging immediate action. 

In the General Assembly, House of Representatives, Decem- 
ber 8, 1826, upon motion of Mr. Doan, of Pickaway, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted : 

“That so much of the Governor's message as relates to the 
establishment of an asylum for the education of the deaf and 
dumb persons in this State be referred to a select committee of 
three members, with leave to report thereon by bill or other- 
wise ;’ and Messrs. Doan, Woodmansee of Butler, and Gunckle 
of Montgomery, were appointed said committee. 

On the 23d of the same month Mr. Higgins, of Butler, offered 
the following resolution: “That the committee on so much of 
the Governor's message as relates to deaf and dumb persons be 
instructed to report a bill for the establishment of an asylum 
for the education of the deaf and dumb.” 

On the 27th the bill was reported and read the first time, and 
had its second reading on the next day. 

On the 9th of January, 1827, the bill passed through The 
committee of the whole, and finally passed its third reading with 
little or no opposition. 

It was otherwise in its passage through the Senate. After 
passing through the committee of the whole, the bill was recom- 
mitted to Messrs. Silliman of Muskingum, Currier of Wash- 
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ington and Athens, and Lee of Coshocton and Tuscarawas. — 


Mr. Silliman reported back the bill, and recommended its post- 
ponement till the first Monday of December next. The report 
was not agreed to, and the bill was laid on the table. It was 
subsequently taken up, referred to another select committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Pendleton of Hamilton, Foos of Frank- 
lin, and Daugherty of Champaign and Clark, who recommended 
its passage. The report was then agreed to, and the bill was 
read a third time and passed, January 30, 1827. 

By the provisions of this act a Board of Trustees was to be 
appointed by the Governor, with the usual corporate powers, 
to hold property whose annual income should not exceed 
$30,000. They were also permitted to draw $100 per annum 
from the “ Literary Fund” for the support of one indigent pupil 
from each of the nine judicial districts of the State. The term 
of such free education was limited to three years, and the Gov- 
ernor was to be ex officio President of the Board. This first 
Board, appointed as above, completed its organization in July, 
and consisted of Governor Allen Trimble, President ex officio, 
Rev. James Hoge, D. D., Secretary, and Gustavus Swan, Esq., 
Treasurer, both of Franklin county ; Thomas Ewing, Esq., of 
Fairfield county ; Rev. William Graham, of Ross county; Rev. 
William Burton, of Pickaway county; John H. James, Esq., of 
Champaign county; Thomas D. Webb, Esq., of Trumbull 
county, and Samson Mason, Esq., of Clark county. Their task 
was to organize the first of the now large circle of the so-called 
Benevolent Institutions of Ohio. 

Earlier in the year another school had sprung up at Tall- 
madge, now in Summit county, Ohio. Mr. Colonel Smith, a 
mute educated at Hartford, Conn., who had taken up his resi- 
dence there, found three mute sisters, Bradley by name, living 
in the village, and, upon inquiry, other mutes were found living 
in neighboring townships. At a meeting of citizens, held 
March 19, 1827, a resolution was adopted “to make an attempt 
to establish a school or asylum for the deaf and dumb.” Rev. 
John Keys, Deacon Elizur Wright, Dr. Philo Wright, Mr. 
Garry Treat, and Mr. Alfred Fenn were constituted a commit- 
tee, with full powers. This committee arranged for a school 
term of six months, tuition to be $6, and Mr. Smith teacher. 
The school opened in May at the house of Mr. Alpha Wright. 
The next year, 1828, it was held at the house of Dr. Amos C. 
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Wright, and $100 was received as a gratuity from the State. 
The same amount was voted by the General Assembly for the 
year 1829, “should the school at Columbus not go into active 
operation.” The money remained in the treasury undrawn, and 
it is presumed that the school had been closed. Eleven pupils 
were enrolled in this Tallmadge school, which, in the language 
of the committee, “if public sentiment and benevolence shall 
justify, is intended to become a permanent institution.” 

The State Board at Columbus, upon deliberation, ascertained 
that the training of a suitable instructor must first be under- 
taken, and at its suggestion $376.66 was appropriated for the 
purpose by the General Assembly of 1827-'28. Early in 1828 
Horatio N. Hubbell, a young man of energy, wisdom, and 
character, was selected, and sent with credentials to the Ameri- 
can Asylum at Hartford. Every facility was there afforded 
him. His home was at W. W. Turner's, a subsequently cele- 
brated name in the profession, and his teacher in pantomine 
was Laurent Clerc. 

Thomas H. Gallaudet was the Principal of the Asylum, and 
other teachers besides Messrs. Clere and Turner were Lewis 
Weld, H. P. Peet, and F. A. Spofford. Mr. Hubbell remained 
at Hartford eighteen months. A curiosity of the times is the 
entry of $89.61 for fare to Hartford and return, and of $50 
paid to Mr. Clere for instruction. 

The plans of the Board contemplated a school that should 
receive all pupils north and west of the Ohio, and also divide 
with the Kentucky Asylum, founded in 1823, the patronage of 
the Mississippi valley. It was estimated that fifty pupils were 
eligible from Ohio alone, and twenty-five from the States and 
Territories west of it. In their first report, in 1827, they had 
recited these prospects, and had also presented plans for build- 
ings designed to accommodate such a number, which, it was 
hoped, could be erected for $5,000. The finances of the State 
were at that time strained to the utmost in the construction of 
public works, especially the canals, and the erection of buildings 
was deferred. 

The matter of location had been settled in January, 1829, by 
an act of the General Assembly selecting Columbus, and ap- 
propriating $500 for the purchase of grounds. Three hundred 
dollars of this was paid February 21, 1829, to Lyne Starling, 
Peter Sells, and James Hoge for three out-lots, ten acres, half a 
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mile east of the town. The committee of the Board upon 
“sites” was Messrs. G. Swan, N. McLean, and M. L. Sullivant. 
The Trustees in their report for the year speak of “ these lots 
as sold to us for the use designed for a price considerably 
below the supposed value.” A letter of Dr. Hoge to Hon. M. 
Birchard, April 25, 1854, also says “these lots were sold to the 
State for less than their value, for the express purpose of being 
so used, and would by no means have been sold at that price 
for individual use.” 

Unable immediately to obtain funds to erect a building, the 
Board rented a small house at the northwest corner of Broad 
and High streets of D. W. Deshler, Esq., at $100 per annum, 
and arranged to open school in the fall of 1829, November 1. 
The rate for pay-pupils was to be $75 for a year of ten months. 
Nine indigent pupils might be sent at the expense of the State. 
Mrs. Jane N. Nashee agreed to board all the inmates for $1.25 
per week, the trustees to furnish all furniture, fuel, and candles. 
Mr. Hubbell was to receive a salary of $500 and board. Public 
notice was given of these arrangements in the newspapers of 
the State from August on. 

The first pupil to arrive was little Samuel, a lad in his twelfth 
year, October 16, 1829. To-day, the Institution of half a cen- 
tury takes the hand of Samuel W. Flenniken, its first pupil. 
A month afterward two boys more arrived, neither deaf and 
dumb, one being idiotic and the other insane. Ten weeks, and 
two more boys came. Another ten weeks, and another two 
boys, one of them our respected friend, Mr. Plumb M. Park, 
then a lad of thirteen, now a teacher in active service, and for 
a longer period than any other deaf-mute teacher in the country. 
A month later, in May, a boy and two girls arrived, making ten, 
the total for the year. The next year, 1830-’31, thirteen pupils 
were added, and Mr. Danforth E. Ball, a gentleman educated 
at the American Asylum, was appointed teacher at a salary of 
$200 and his board. 

By 1834 the Institution had had four locations: first as 
above, next in a building in the rear of the present Capital Ho- 
tel on Broad street, next in the old court-house on High street, 
near State, and last at 28 North Front street. Fifty-seven pu- 
pils had been received, with an actual attendance of forty. 

In 1830-’31. the number of free indigent pupils allowed by 
law was increased to eighteen ; in 1832-33, to twenty-seven ; 
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in 1833~—34, to thirty-six; in 1834-35, to forty-eight, and in 
1835-'36, to sixty. In 1844 tuition was by law made free to 
all Ohio mutes, and the odious distinction between pay and 
poor pupils disappeared, it is hoped, forever. In the matter of 
universal free tuition Ohio leads the country. 

From year to year the Trustees earnestly solicited of the Gen- 
eral Assembly the means necessary for the erection of suitable 
buildings. The desired appropriation, a part of the dues aris- 
ing from auction sales in Cincinnati, was made, at last, in 1832. 
Under the direction of Gustavus Swan, Lincoln Goodale, and 
Robert W. McCoy, the building committee of the Board, the 
original building fronting the west, fifty feet by eighty, three 
stories high, with an | twenty feet by forty running east, a barn 
and out-buildings, were erected (1832-'34) at a cost of $15,000, 
and were considered sufficiently large for eighty pupils. 

The grounds, with here and there a forest tree, were enclosed 
with a fence made, by vote of the Board, “in picket form.” It 
was also thought by the Board in 1833 “ that a gravelled road 
must be made from the end of Town street, within the corpo- 
ration of Columbus, to the Asylum. It is expected that some- 
thing will be contributed for this purpose by individuals whose 
property will be benefited by the proposed improvement; but 
as it will lie wholly out of the limits of the corporation, and 
will be chiefly advantageous to the Institution, the greater part 
of the expense must be derived from thisrevenue. The Board 
therefore ask of the Legislature authority to make this im- 
provement.” The region of the Institution grounds was then 
known as “the hill.” The road westward soon became low and 
swampy, and the adjacent lots afforded the boys good skating 
ponds in winter. It was not until 1852 that the sidewalks of 
Town street were paved to the Institution grounds. 

The Board was early impressed with the importance of daily 
manual labor, and in 1838 a brick shop, twenty feet by sixty, 
and two stories high, was erected directly north of the main 
building, at a cost of $1,500. Two years afterward the main 
building, which had opened with forty-five pupils, had more than 
eighty, and the shop soon came to be used as a boys’ dormitory, 
and a one-story frame adjacent as a boys’ study. In 1844 the 
attendance of over a hundred compelled the erection of an ex- 
tension, four stories high and seventy feet by thirty, giving to 
the Institution a south front. The plan, drawn by Howard 
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Daniels, Esq., contemplated the adding of a similar wing to the 
north, which, however, was never done. The Institution could 
now accommodate one hundred and fifty pupils, which number 
it passed in 1853. In 1846 the present shop building, one hun- 
dred and thirty feet by thirty-five, and in two stories, was erected 
at a cost of $8,000, and passed immediately into use, most of 
it as a boys’ dormitory and study-room until 1867; 1857 saw 
the erection of the present barn and the demolition of the old 
minor buildings. 

The dilapidated condition of the older portion of the main 
building, described in public prints as “an uncomely relic of 
modern antiquity,” the distress of parents the admission of 
whose children was necessarily postponed, and the duty of 
erecting additional buildings, were the increasing burden of 
official reports from year to year. This agitation, checked mo- 
mentarily in 1861, grew in strength until, at length, in 1864, 
March 23, notwithstanding the greatly enhanced cost of mate- 
rials and labor, an act passed the General Assembly without a 
dissenting vote providing for the erection of a new house, “to 
be plain, substantial,” and sufficient. Its erection was made the 
duty, not of the Trustees, but of the Governor of the State. 
Under the direction of the successive governors, Brough, An- 
derson, Cox, and Hayes, the present structure, designed by 
James M. Blackburn, of Cleveland, with its front of four hun- 
dred feet and a depth of nearly three hyndred, was carried up 
together during the years 1864-69, at a cost of $625,000. Pu- 
pils were received from September, 1868, and its formal open- 
ing occurred February 11, 1869, when Governor R. B. Hayes 
presided, and an address was delivered by Rev. Collins Stone. 
This building will accommodate comfortably four hundred 
pupils, with the necessarily resident officers and employés, 
and it had that number as early as 1874. Its present at- 
tendance is four hundred and forty, and for two years past 
its friends and the General Assembly, hesitating to enlarge it, 
have been seriously considering the establishment of a second 
institution elsewhere. A day-school of thirty pupils has been 
sustained at Cincinnati for several years, and more recently a 
smaller one at Washington Court-House. 

A legacy of $20,000, reduced by litigation and compromise 
to $10,886, came into the possession of the Institution January 
15, 1879, in accordance with the terms of the last will and tes- 
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tament of Matthew Russell, Esq., of Jefferson county, and it is 
yet unused. 

The grounds of the Institution were at first divided by in- 
terior fences, and devoted mainly to the raising of crops. To 
the west and north an orchard came into bearing. From 1856 
the garden retired to the northwest, and was abandoned ten 
years later. In 1868 the whole was again laid out by F. R. 
Elliott, Esq., of Cleveland. Many trees have since been set. 
The front fountain was erected in 1876, and a rock-faced ridge, 
commanding the boys’ play-ground, has risen into prominence. 
Here the deaf-mute votaries of base-ball have acquired a skill ree- 
ognized throughout the State and in deaf-mute circles through- 
out the country. The present fence, with its noble portals, was 
transferred from Capitol Square in 1873. The wells of the 
place have usually furnished an abundance of pure water. Fire- 
places, stoves, and furnaces yielded to steam-heating in 1868, 
candles and oil to gas in 1854, which since 1874 has been fur- 
nished from the Ohio Penitentiary free of charge. 

Rope fire-escapes were placed as early as 1836. An electric 
fire-alarm was erected in 1868, and soon afterward a stock of 
regulation hose, extinguishers, and pumps was laid in. A fire 
cistern of four thousand barrels stands filled at our front. Two 
spiral fire-escapes of iron were erected in 1878, one at each end 
of the building. A front and a rear water-main from the-city 
have this year been laid through the grounds, with convenient 
outlets, and a complete fire department, corresponding in its 
materials with that used by the city, organized. In fifty years 
several incipient blazes have been extinguished without a sin- 
gle general alarm or call upon the city. In November, 1868, 
at the burning of the Central Lunatic Asylum, its entire house- 
hold of three hundred persons and over was given temporary 
quarters here. 

Passing now from material facts to those more strictly edu- 
cational, the idea underlying deaf-mute education in Ohio was 
not that of St. Augustine, who, in the fourth century, comment- 
ing upon Romans x, 17, asserted that “deafness from birth 
makes faith impossible, since he who is born deaf can neither 
hear the Word nor learn to read it.” 

Nor was it that of the Justinian code, which, in the sixth cen- 
tury, consigned all congenital mutes to legal infancy, classed 
them with the insane, and declared them incapable of intelli- 
gence. 
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Nor was it the sentiment expressed by Samuel Heinicke m 
the eighteenth century, that “ it was speech only which compre- 
.hended, contained, and expressed the movements of the soul. 
Every other means of communication was dead.” 

It was rather the hazardous dogma of Jerome Cardan, of 
Padua, who, in the sixteenth century, said that “ writing is as- 
sociated with speech and speech with thought; but written 
characters and ideas may be connected together without the 
intervention of sounds, as in hieroglyphics.” 

It was this dogma, rather mellowed by reflection, and again 
expressed in the eighteenth century by the Abbé de l'Epée, who 
said “there is no more natural and necessary connection be- 
tween abstract ideas and articulate sounds which strike the ear 
than there is between the same ideas and the written characters 
which address the eye.” 

The Abbé Sicard imbibed the theory and improved upon the 
art of his teacher. Laurent Clerc, and his patron, the elder 
Gallaudet, transplanted both theory and art, in 1817, to the 
American shore, where wealth, intelligence, and benevolence 
combined to establish in rapid succession a long line of Ameri- 
can institutions for the education of the deaf and dumb, Ohio's 
being the fifth. 

The original expression of thought both by learner and 
teacher, and in the case of deaf children, already ignorant of 
verbal language, by motions, pantomime, in its elements spon- 
taneously made in obedience to, and apprehended by, the eye 
alone,—this was the leading idea of its philosophical system. 

Christ had said, “ Except ye become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” Who can say 
but that the language of pantomime may have been the actual 
language of the race in its infancy? Its present achievement 
of speech, marking its upward progress, may have carelessly 
begotten a forgetfulness or neglect of the humbler instrument 
of its earlier days. At any rate, all congenital mutes, and, in- 
deed, children bereft of hearing by disease, whether or not they 
thereby return to the use of an earlier original language, ac- 
quire and develop pantomime almost or quite as readily as do 
hearing children speech. A vernacular language seems to de- 
mand the culture of a living sense, and that language which an 
existing sense has formed is less artificial to the user than any 
other. 
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The colloquial speech of hearing children and the spoken ex- 
planations of the hearing school-room have their counterpart 
in the social life and the education of deaf-mutes in perspicuous 
and rapid pantomime, supplemented by finger spelling. Edu- 
cation means for mutes mental discipline, the ground facts of 
the world’s condition and of human history, the processes of 
calculation and tlie arts of life, and also the ability to express 
such ideas in wr'tten or spoken language, this ability embrac- 
ing, of course, the much easier acquisition of reading intelli- 
gently the literature corresponding. The philosophy of deaf- 
mute education differs not from that of all education. Its 
introductory language only is its own. 

From the necessity of using two languages instead of one 
a longer time and a more earnest attention are demanded, or, 
in the same time and with ordinary attention, a lower degree 
of education must be acquiesced in. This discovery caused the 
lengthening of the original term of pupilage from three years 
in 1829 to five in 1835, to seven in 1845, and to ten in 1866, 
which is the present limit. The topics of study have been the 
same from year to year, intentionally, as those pursued in the 
public schools, beginning, of course, at a point much nearer 
natural mental infancy. By reason of the necessarily longer 
time consumed by the mechanical processes of writing and finger 
spelling, the number of pupils assigned to each teacher has 
been but twenty or less. In consequence mainly of various 
monitorial cares and other social and*public duties daily neces- 
sary in the household in addition to actual school-room work, 
the corps of instructors has been sometimes wholly, sometimes 
largely, and always prominently, selected from the male sex. 
It has been the misfortune of the Institution to lose quite 
frequently its hearing male teachers by their acceptance of 
more responsible and lucrative positions, generally as super- 
intendents in other States. A certain proportion of deaf per- 
sons, generally graduates—their skill in pantomine, supple- 
mented by the understanding and correct use of written lan- 
guage at least, in addition to the usual qualifications of a 
teacher, uniting to counterbalance their defect of deafness—have 
also been, from the first, employed as teachers, without detri- 
ment to the interests of the Institution. 

In the early history of the Institution, from the first, in- 
dividual pupils found to possess remnants of earlier speech 
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were incidentally taught articulation and lip-reading. For the 
past ten years, with the great increase of numbers, and led 
along by the growing success achieved in this branch of in- 
struction in schools elsewhere especially devoted to it, more 
attention has been given to the teaching of these twin arts, in- 
valuable when recovered, by the use of all methods known to 
exist. 

As pupils are almost entirely dependent upon their institu- 
tion home during their school life, lasting for several years, it 
has been uniformly accepted as a duty to give decided and 
thorough instruction, by daily and- Sabbath services and by 
personal influence, in morals and religion, abstaining always 
from the inculeation of sectarian or political bias. 

In 1851 a beginning was made in the gathering of a pupils’ 
and officers’ library, which now has come to number about 
three thousand volumes. A long list of periodicals, daily, 
weekly, and monthly, have been furnished to the pupils gratu- 
itously by the publishers. Miss Sarah F. Perry, whose newly- 
made grave yet glistens with her pupils’ tears, left out of her 
scanty savings one hundred dollars, ‘the income to be an- 
nually expended in providing periodical literature, especially 
for the younger pupils.” Miss Maria Welles also, who, herself 
an early pupil of the American Asylum, died December 6, 1877, 
left fifty dollars, the income to be annually expended in a 
similar way. May the memory of these noble women be as 
immortal as their usefuliess! 

Since 1869 the more intelligent pupils have sustained a 
literary society from week to week, called “The Clionian.” It 
has proved decidedly stimulating and beneficial to its members. 

In 1866, when, by legislative enactment, the course of educa- 
tion was extended to ten years, its upper three years’ section 
was constituted a “high class.” Six years later, the course, as 
a whole, was reclassified into three departments, a primary, a 
grammar, and a scientific, or academic as it is now known, con- 
sisting of four, three, and three years, respectively. The same 
year, 1872, teachers were similarly classified, and their salaries 
set without reference to their hearing or the want of it. Ohio 
was thus the first State to ignore in her Institution a distinc- 
tion based upon deafness merely. 

Twice in its history the Institution has entertained the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb—once 
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in 1853, and again in 1878. In 1870 the Alumni assumed an 
organization, which has since convened triennially at the In- 
stitution by invitation of the Board of Trustees. 

Graduating exercises since 1868 have consisted of original 
essays and orations, recitations and dialogues, the giving of 
diplomas and testimonials, concluded by the planting of a class 
memorial ivy. Since 1864, the date of the opening of the 
National College at Washington, D. C., twenty-four of our 
graduates have become connected with it. Forty of our grad- 
uates have received appointments as teachers, most of them at 
their Alma Mater. Some have earned a degree of distinction 
as engravers and printers, bankers and notary publics, clerks 
and dress-makers, marble-cutters and dentists, bookbinders and 
saddlers, machinists and shoemakers, peddlers, and business 
men of every descriptidn. The great majority have mingled 
agriculture with mechanical or household occupation, and so 
have earned a livelihood of honor and independence. The 
hearth-stone of many has been cheered by the delights of 
domestic life, and many are the singing children indebted for 
their existence and nurture to the watchful eye and diligent 
hand of voiceless parents. 

As soon as the Institution was fairly upon its feet, in 1836, 
its Trustees gave serious thought to the question how best to 
employ pupils out of school hours. House-work, sewing, and 
knitting offered full occupation to the girls. For the boys 
gardening and wood-cutting were available, but insufficient. It 
is on record that during more than one winter they were taken 
to the woods to cut standing timber into fuel. Shop labor was 
concluded to be necessary, and mechanics, selected by the 
Board, entered into contract to carry on their respective trades 
in the Institution shops, the boys to labor four hours a day 
under their direction for the privilege of learning a trade, there- 
by employing their leisure hours and qualifying themselves for 
future self-support. A machine-shop had a flickering life, and 
repeated trials of shoemaking were also made. The foremen 
were interested in teaching the boys only so far as they could 
make their labor profitable to themselves. This they failed to 
do, and they were also annoyed by the thoughtless waste of 
material. The relations between foremen and boys were some- 
times more violent than would have been necessary had the 
former been better able to communicate with their mute ap- 
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prentices. Mutual dislike, changes, and a degree of unpopu- 
larity clouded the enterprise, and, as the room soon came to be 
greatly needed for other important uses, trades, as such, were 
reluctantly dropped. Seventeen years afterward, in 1863, shoe- 
making was revived, and has since flourished. A foreman, him- 
self a skilled deaf-mute, is paid to teach the boys the art, the 
State owning all materials and disposing of all products. 

Since 1868 printing and bookbinding also have been taught, 
the latter to both sexes. The main task of the printing-office 
has been the publishing of the Mute’s Chronicle and the Philo- 
mathean Argus, the latter edited at the Institution for the 
Blind. The foremen of both trades are salaried officers, and 
have no interest but to teach their respective arts. In the 
bindery is executed all the work required by the General As- 
sembly and executive officers of the State, from the costly ledg- 
ers of the treasury to the briefest brochure reports, and amount- 
ing annually to nearly 300,000 books and pamphlets. Much of 
this labor the pupils have shown themselves capable of doing. 
Their part, however, has always been but a minor one, the 
more difficult branches being performed by skilled journeymen 
bookbinders of both sexes employed for the purpose. - The 
printing-office and bookbindery are under the control, not of 
the Trustees, but of the State Supervisor of Public Printing, 
having his official headquarters at the Capitol. 

To secure the highest efficiency in manual labor, both in the 
shops and in the house-work, the following system of rotation 
has been practised since 1868. The school is divided by classes 
into three equal divisions. The day is also divided into three 
sessions of two, two, and three hours, the first extending from 
half-past seven to half-past nine, the second from half-past ten 
to half-past twelve, and the third from two to five, with half an 
hour's recess at half-past three. At half-past seven the regular 
duties of the day begin. Two divisions go to their respective 
class-rooms, and the third is distributed, the boys to the trades, 
and the girls to the bindery and the house-work. All are dis- 
missed at half-past nine. At half-past ten, after the chapel ser- 
vice, two divisions go to their class-rooms and one is distributed 
as before, the boys to the shops and the girls to the bindery 
and the house-work. All are dismissed at half-past twelve, the 
hour of dinner. At two o'clock, as before, two divisions go to 
school, and the third to the trades and the house-work. Allare 
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dismissed at five. Thus in working hours, from half-past seven 
in the morning until five in the afternoon, two-thirds of the 
school are at school and one-third is at work. Every pupil at- 
tends school two sessions daily, and works one session. The 
average daily time spent at school is something less than five 
hours, and that spent in manual labor is about two and a half. 
To secure a fair distribution of time, and also a desirable va- 
riety, the whole system moves forward one session the first day 
of every month, so that those who work in the morning any 
month work the next month in the forenoon, and in the after- 
noon the month after that. Those who work in the forenoon 
any month work in the afternoon the next, and those who work 
in the afternoon any month work in the morning the next. 

The domestic life of the Institution for fifty years is a pano- 
rama of nearly two generations. The incidents of a single 
year, with its forty successive weeks, each gathering up with 
its silvery Sabbath pearl seven eventful days, each day from its 
dawn to its successor’s birth loaded with facts and fancies as 
numberless as its flitting moments, and all permuted and mul- 
tiplied by the various characteristics and experience of each in- 
dividual, rise before memory’s vision innumerable as the forest 
leaves. But fifty such years! How can their incidents be gath- 
ered up in all their wealth and glory? To say that seventeen, 
hundred children have left as many homes amid blinding pa- 
rental tears; that they have placed their hands in those of 
strangers with implicit trust and steady obedience; that they 
here have shared many an hour of frolic or smarted momentarily 
under their mutual mischievous tricks; that from our tables 
they have carried away stalwart limbs, or in our hospitals have 
wasted until the rosy light of life has faded into a night with 
no stars but those of heaven; that friendship’s mystic chain 
and love’s more sacred bond have here stolen around many a 
heart; that aspirations for worthy and noble living, to be the 
peers of nature’s noblest men and women, have here first kindled 
into flame; that many a heart has here learned to know and 
love and pay its daily vows to Him whom all adore,—is but to 
say that in as many mute hearts the elements and passions of 
the human soul divine have had their full development and dis- 
play. 

The records of the Institution announce that twenty-eight 
have died at school, two of them by drowning and one by the 
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blow of a locomotive. Six of these sleep in the Northeast 
graveyard and two in Greenlawn Cemetery. 

One hundred and fifty-three pupils entered school the first 
decade, from 1829 to 1839; 252 the second, from 1839 to 1849 ; 
291 the third, from 1849 to 1859; 355 the fourth, from 1859 to 
1869, and 664 the fifth and last, from 1869 to 1879. Fifty- 
seven entered before 1834; 885 entered the “old house” to 
1868, and 773 have entered the present structure since. 

Mr. Hubbell, from 1829 to 1851, received 460 pupils; Mr. 
Cary, from 1851 to 1852, 35; Mr. Stone, from 1852 to 1863, 
327; Mr. Weed, from 1863 to 1866, 90; and the speaker, since 
1866, has received 803. The whole number for the fifty years 
has been 1,715. 

Thirteen hundred, in round numbers, have been discharged, 
and are to-day living in their own homes or in the memories of 
their friends throughout the State, and, indeed, throughout the 
land. Some of them have fallen asleep. Many of them continue 
unto this day. You are their representatives. You are the real 
exponents and illustration of what the Institution in fifty years 
has done for the deaf-mute youth of Ohio. 

This semi-centennial day we are forcibly reminded that many, 
most of the fathers who laid these noble foundations, have 
_ passed away. Dr. Hoge, Governor Trimble, Gustavus Swan, 
Dr. Goodale, Robert W. McCoy, Dr. Parsons, Michael L. Sul- 
livant, Thomas Ewing, Dr. Hitchcock, David W. Deshler, Gov- 
ernor Brough, Samuel Galloway, Kent Jarvis, and many, many 
others, are no more with us in visible presence. 

Horatio N. Hubbell has long slept beneath that monumental 
marble, whose silent fingers, chiselled upon its face, arrest the 
eye and bid it note the grave of him who for nearly a quarter 
of a century lived for the deaf and dumb. Mr. Cary soon 
passed to his reward. Mr. Stone, brilliant and revered, was, 
eight years ago, followed to his grave by a long array of voice- 
less moarners. Mr. Weed is still serving the common cause in 
a sister State. 

The long list of seventy-six teachers who have given to each 
of you the key of knowledge has. many starred names. Ball, 
Matthews, Clarissa Morse, James S. Brown, John S. Officer, 
Spofford, Hebard, E. C. Stone, Caruthers, Fannie Brown, Sarah 
F. Perry, no longer walk the earth. Of the men and women 
who have labored so unselfishly to supply your necessary daily 
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wants, in sickness and in health, and to gild your passing hours 
with social cheer, how few remain to greet you here to-day! 
The good physician, Dr. Smith, how dear to us is his memory 
still! 

Fifty years! What will be the history of the fifty years to 
come? The children of to-day, a few of them, will be lingering 
with silvered locks. Most of those who will make up the deaf- 
mute centennial assembly of that day are yet unborn. Willa 
better art have been attained? Will the deaf then communi- 
cate in vocal tones, and the signs which we use have returned to 
their primeval home? Will a higher civilization have achieved 
the non-occurrence of deafness in children or its cure alto- 
gether? Who can tell? 

Men and women, however noble or favored, must pass away. 
Good principles and acts alone live on. Those now active upon 
the stage of Institution life must soon pass to their rest. But 
the Institution itself will endure, to exercise its care and shed 
its light clearer and steadier from year to year, as long as mis- 
fortune shall blight human hopes, or a merciful Father exist to 
temper the sorrow of his afflicted speechless children. 


CONSCIENCE IN THE UNEDUCATED DEAF-MUTE. 
BY WARRING WILKINSON, M. A., BERKELEY, CAL. 


[Tue following extract is taken from an article in the Popular Science 
Monthly for March, 1879, entitled, ‘‘ Is Conscience Primitive ?”’—a question 
which, as our readers will see, Mr. Wilkinson answers in the negative. We 
quote the portion of the article relating to the deaf and dumb, and the 
summary of conclusions at the close.—Ep. ANNALS. } 

It is very difficult to get at the original man, for the reason 
that wherever found he is the heir of all the ages, and the train- 
ing of cireumstance and condition begins away beyond the 
reach of mind and memory. No man can remember the time 
when he could not talk or walk. He can not remember when 
sad experience first taught him that the candle-flame was not 
just the thing to cut his teeth upon. No more does his memory 
go back to the time when his first lessons in ethics were en- 
forced by the gentle spat of the mother’s hand or the warning 
“No! No!” of her reproving voice. Humanity forbids repeat- 
ing the cruel experiment of Psammeticus, who secluded a child 
from all intercourse with his kind in order to get at the original 
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speech of man. But nature has done what civilization would 
have no right to do, and offers in the phenomena of deaf-mutism 
a psychological study of curious interest. Considered from an 
intellectual and moral ‘standpoint, the deaf-mute is an anach- 
ronism—a prehistoric man standing bewildered in the blaze of 
the nineteenth century. By simple severance of a nerve con- 
nection an invisible barrier is thrown around the child, and in 
this seclusion the mind develops to a certain extent free from 
the influences of accumulated culture, and is in respect to ethi- 
cal notions absolutely primitive. The animal instincts are 
strong, and their gratification sought after the manner of an 
animal. He appreciates kindness and resents injury. He will 
steal and hide the thing stolen, but I have seen a dog do the 
same. He acquires certain ideas concerning the rights of pos- 
session, and will commit murder in defence of such right with- 
out remorse. Ina recorded case near Rodez, France, officers 
were sent to seize property for debt. They were driving off the 
peasant’s cow, when the farmer's son, an uneducated deaf-mute, 
seized a club and brained the officer, and when brought into 
court could hardly be restrained from inflicting the same pun- 
ishment upon the constable’s assistants whom he recognized 
there. He was acquitted, on the ground that, being entirely 
ignorant of the legal rights of the case, he had only obeyed one 
of the first laws of nature in defending his father and his prop- 
erty. 

The uneducated deaf-mute never rises to the conception of a 
God or Great First Cause. If he reasons at all on the subject, 
he concludes things have always been as they are, or as one ex- 
pressed it, ‘it was natural to be so.” He has no idea of a life 
beyond the grave, nor of future rewards and punishments. The 
more intelligent will work out philosophies, not of creation but 
of physical phenomena, sometimes strangely like the mytholo- 
gies of the ancients, and the similarity of these myths indicates 
how naturally the primitive mind materializes and seeks ex- 
planation of phenomena by the generalizations of personal ex- 
perience. The association of causes is sometimes ludicrous. 

An English deaf-mute boy observing that he could raise quite 
a strong wind with his mother’s bellows, naturally concluded 
that the wind which sometimes took his hat off in the street 
came from the mouth of a gigantic bellows. He never stopped 
to inquire who blew the bellows. A little girl imagined that 
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the plants which spring up from year to year in the fields and 
woods were like those in her mother’s garden, planted and 
watered by ‘“‘some woman ”—an infantile conception, in which, 
however, may be traced a kindred germ to the old Greek 
notions respecting nymphs and dryads. One lad, struck by 
the similarity between flour falling from a mill and snow fall- 
ing from the clouds, concluded that snow was ground out of a 
mill in the sky. A more poetical notion was that of a little fel- 
low who thought the soft, feathery snow-flakes in the winter 
were the falling blossoms of unknown orchards in the sky, of 
which hailstones in summer were the icy fruit. Some suppose 
thunder and lightning to be the discharge of firearms in the 
sky, a notion the converse of that of the Aztecs, who believed 
the Spaniards were gods armed with thunder and lightning. 

Thus it is that human nature repeats itself, and that deaf- 
mute children left, by their inability to profit by the experience 
of their elders, in a prolonged infancy exemplify, in their efforts 
to account for the phenomena of nature, many of the fancies 
that prevailed in the infancy of society. 

But if this primitive mind fails to grasp the idea of a Great 
First Cause, it is equally clear that ethical distinctions are also 
lacking ; and this belief is supported by good authority among 
those who have intimate acquaintance with this peculiar class. 
Abbé Sicard says of the deaf-mute: “ As to morals, he does 
not suspect their existence. The moral world has no being for 
him, and virtues and vices are without reality.” “The deaf 
and dumb,” says Herr Eschke, of Berlin, an eminent teacher, 
“live only for themselves. They acknowledge no social bond, 
they have no notion of virtue. Whatever they may do, we can 
impute their conduct to them neither for good nor for evil.” 
Herr Cesar, of Leipsic, corroborates this testimony. ‘ The 
deaf and dumb,” says he, “ comprehend neither law nor duty, 
neither justice nor injustice, neither good nor evil; virtue and 
vice are to them as if they were not.” 

The proof of this moral deficiency by deaf-mute testimony is 
not so easily obtained; for the reason that the deaf-mute early 
learns by parental discipline to attach certain consequences to 
certain acts, and, when he becomes educated enough to be 
questioned concerning moral perceptions, he has forgotten the 
time when he did not have what he calls conscience, but which 
is no more like the theological definition of conscience than is 
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the feeling that makes a dog slink away when detected in 
wrong-doing. Iam not prepared to say that animals have no 
conscience ; indeed, Iam quite sure they have the same kind 
of inward monitor that an uneducated deaf-mute has: child and 
pup are alike restrained by severe tones and a switch, only the 
pup learns the most readily. You can teach a hungry dog to 
watch a piece of meat quicker than a child can be brought to 
resist the temptation of stealing cherries. Both respond to 
the gentle culture of caress and kindness, though the dog is 
the more boisterous in his acknowledgments. Indeed, every 
parent who has watched the development of an infant must 
have noticed how like the means used in training animals is 
the method of child-education. There are the same warning 
tones, the thwarting of desires, the resort to punishment, and 
the smiling face, the nod of assent, the rewards of well-doing, 
and the petting of approbation. With the child there is much 
iteration of reference to right and wrong; but it is the rewards 
and punishments which he understands, and not the wordy ap- 
peal to the higher motives. 

That this is true of the uneducated deaf-mute naturally follows 
from his peculiar symbols of thought. He thinks in images, and 
the signs he makes grow out of and represent these images. His 
ideas are concrete, in the sense that he seldom arrives at gen- 
eral conclusions, his judgment being exercised on particular 
cases that have fallen under his observation, and which he rec- 
ognizes when they occur again. Morality is an abstraction 
that goes beyond the reach of his instruments of thought, and 
it is only as he comes within the larger capacities of the sign- 
language as developed and used in institution-life that he can 
be brought to the level of spiritual conceptions, and to do this 
we have continually to make stepping-stones, as it were, out of 
his own crude and imperfect mental imagery. In this respect 
the deaf-mute does not differ from the many lower races whose 
language is so wanting in expressions for spiritual truths that 
missionaries are obliged to use the most material words from 
the meagre vocabularies of the savages to express their novel 
messages of mercy and peace. 

That what we call the dictate of conscience is only another 
name for an act of judgment and reason, seems evident from 
the difficulty one has in deciding as to what is right and what 
is wrong. A lawyer may have pronounced upon certain com- 
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mon points of law so frequently that when a case is presented 
he does not stop to think, but gives answer immediately ; yet 
one would not say that he acts intuitively. So, in what might 
be called the grosser matters of morals, the judgment is able 
to act quickly from frequent exercise; but, when it comes to 
the nicer distinctions of ethics, so far from acting intuitively or 
quickly, the mind is often in long and painful doubt. To tell _ 
the truth seems to be a plain duty, yet who would dare to con- 
demn Sister Surplice’s lie in defence of poor Jean Valjean ? 
“Thou shalt not steal” is human and divine law, but shall a 
a man starve rather than take a loaf of bread that does not be- 
long to him? When does manslaughter in self-defence become 
justifiable? The relative duties to God, to self, and society, 
to family and friendship, require much weighing of motive, and 
evidence, and interests, which, so far from being settled intu- 
itively, calls for the most careful exercise of judgment. 

The limits of time and space forbid a further discussion of 
this subject beyond the following summary of conclusions: 

1. That examination of minds nearest to primitive conditions 
shows that there is an utter absence of moral feeling, and that 
therefore conscience is not a congenital faculty. 

2. That the idea of duty is an abstraction, which comes with 
considerable development of mind and a power of generaliza- 
tion of which the lower races are not capable. 

3. That what is called ‘* conscience” is simply an act of judg- 
ment and reason. 

4. That the decisions of conscience depend upon the educa- 
tion of the individual ; and— 

5. That therefore conscience, even among intellectually de- 
veloped races, is not an infallible guide, but must itself be 
guided by a written law. 


PRIMITIVE CONSCIENCE AMONG DEAF-MUTES. 
BY PAUL DENYS, BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO. 


In this age of scientific thought, it is of vital importance to 
the deaf-mute and society at large that the mental and moral 
State of the former, before instruction, be correctly understood. 
A serious injustice may easily be committed, either by drawing 
too flattering a picture of his condition, thereby debarring him 
of the sympathy and aid which society owes him, or by dragging 
him to the level of the brute, and thus releasing him from duties 
which he owes to society. This being the case, it is evident 
that no pains should be spared by Christians and philanthropists 
to arrive at a truthful conclusion. A great deal has no doubt 
been written on this and other knotty points which subsequent 
experience and facts did not support. Justinian, the ancient 
legislator, regarded this whole class of children as incapable of 
instruction, and went so far as to deny them the common rights 
of humanity. How erroneous such views were Christian be- 
nevolence and devoted effort have ultimately proved. A century 
ago, Sicard, a no doubt able but boastful instructor of the deaf 
and dumb, wrote that “the deaf-mute, before instruction, has 
no moral sense, knows not right from wrong,” ete. This opin- 
ion, thrown out a hundred years ago,—when deaf-mute education 
was in its infancy; when the disabilities of those unfortunates 
could be magnified with a certain effect; when enthusiastic in- 
structors were prone to show the prodigious transformation 
they had operated,—is the original from which speculative teach- 
ers of the present age draw such dark, doleful, and appalling pic- 
tures. That the physical defects of the deaf-mute are a serious 
hindrance to his enlightenment no one ever doubted; that he 
should possess exact ideas of the Supreme Being is a thing not 
expected of people with all their faculties, far less of him ; that 
he be morally and legally responsible to the extent of hearing 
individuals, or of those of his class who are educated, no one 
ever assumed; but to make moral sense depend on a certain 
bodily organization ; to insist that the mind and soul, with their 
noble aspirations, are restricted to the possession of one or two 
physical senses ; to argue that conscience is an acquired faculty, 
is advocating views contrary to religion and sound philosophy. 
This I will endeavor to prove by answering the following ques- 
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‘tions: 1. Is there a conscience without education or imparted 
knowledge? 2. What is conscience? 3. Are uneducated deaf- 
mutes morally and legally accountable ? 

1st question: Is there a conscience without education or im- 
parted knowledge? Yes, I answer, upon the authority of Plato, 
Cicero, Aristotle, Socrates, St. Paul, St. Augustine, Isidore, and 
Suarez. Cicero (De Rebut.) says “ that the natural law is known 
to all; is constant, and is common to all.” Isidore (Book V, 
Etymologies) writes that “ the natural law is common to every 
nation.” St. Augustine: “ Thy law is written in the hearts of 
men, and no iniquity can blot it out,” (Confess., book II, chap. 
4.) Ambrose says: ‘“ There is no soul which enjoys the use of 
reason in which God does not speak.” He also asks, “* Who has 
written the natural law in our hearts except God?” The fol- 
lowing passage of the Apostle is decisive on the point of a moral 
sense: * For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these, having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves, which show the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, 
and their thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing 
one another.” 

2d. question: What is conscience? It is reason’s decision 
as to whether an act is in conformity, or the reverse, with the 
divine or the natural law. According to the principles of ethies, 
we know that there are three things to be considered regarding 
the uneducated soul: (1,) what moralists call synderesis ; (2,) 
reason ; (3,) natural law. The first is defined as a habit in- 
clining us to assent to general and practical principles; the 
second as one of the two means which God has given us to 
obtain certitude; and the third as the divine will, as manifested 
to us by the light of reason. In other words, the natural law 
proclaims the principles of justice, synderesis signifies the dis- 
position of the soul to accept them, while conscience is merely 
the voice of reason pleading in favor of the fulfilment of what 
the natural law prescribes. ' 

Moral sensibility, being implanted in the soul of every man, 
cannot be materially affected by the absence of one or two 
physical senses; and reason, being one of the-powers of the 
soul, may exist where those same senses are wanting. 

3d question: Are uneducated deaf-mutes morally and legally 
accountable? If,as I think I have proved, there és a conscience 
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without education, and reason exists independently of the senses, 
it follows as a necessary sequence that uneducated deaf-mutes, 
having the use of their reason, are morally and legally account- 
able. The following maxim applies: “ Ubi ratio, ibi conscien- 
tia ; ubi conscientia, ibi responsibilitas.” Adult uneducated 
deaf-mutes committing murder, rape, or theft, are therefore 
amenable to punishment. They have seen others punished for 
identical offences, and have drawn their own inferences; but 
as their knowledge is obviously limited, chastisement cannot be 
co-extensive with that of hearing individuals. 

The Rev. T. A. Walsh, in a paper written for a conference of 
head teachers of institutions held two years ago in London, 
England, treating of the moral condition of the uninstructed 
deaf and dumb, asks: ‘“‘ How does the mute, previously to be- 
ing educated, arrive at the knowledge of the law of right and 
wrong? Is that knowledge innate or the effect of external influ- 
ence?” To this he answers, that “taking the deaf-mute as we 
find him, growing up in civilized society, it would appear that 
the origin, the first principles, of that obscure knowledge which 
he undoubtedly possesses, are implanted in his own breast by 
the Creator, are a part of his moral nature, but that these ele- 
ments of the moral law depend upon social communication for 
their subsequent development.” The same author maintains 
that the uneducated deaf-mute violating the laws of the country, 
especially in stealing, injuring property, or assaulting a person, 
knows perfectly well that he is doing what is not right, what he 
would not wish that others should do to him, and that thereby 
he renders himself liable to the punishment which he sees in- 
flicted on others for similar offences.” The learned Abbé Lam- 
bert, of the Znstitution National de Paris, (which I had the 
pleasure of visiting last summer,) in his book called Lua Clef 
du Langage, writes very much in the same sense. After 
observing that the differences which separate the deaf and 
dumb from us have often been exaggerated, he says that “ the 
moral world is not entirely closed to the deaf-mute, and that 
he can elevate himself to a presentment of a Superior Being, 
although incapable of forming an exact idea of divinity.” 

Dr. H. P. Peet, in his valuable work on the “ Legal Rights 
and Responsibilities of the Deaf and Dumb,” (page 85,) writes : 
““Common sense teaches us that where a deaf-mute commits a 
wrong, knowing that it is a wrong, or at least knowing that 
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such acts are punished when detected, he should be punished, 
without regard to metaphysical speculations as to his exact 
moral state. But his unfortunate condition may with justice 
be urged in mitigation of the punishment.” He then goes on 
to quote Edouard Morel, a renowned French teacher, who 
argues that, ‘unless he be an idiot, every deaf-mute who, after 
having committed a theft, is brought before the tribunals, knows 
that he has done wrong, and the advocate who is called on to 
defend him places him on a false ground when, to obtain an 
acquittal, he maintains that, deprived of hearing and speech, 
his client is incapabie of attaining moral ideas, and ought not, 
in consequence, to be responsible for his actions.” 

I am aware that there are teachers of far more experience 
than I can claim who entertain opposite views on certain points 
upon which I have touched in this paper. I can only say that 
the above are the honest convictions of one who wishes the 
deaf and dumb well, and the conclusions at which he has 
arrived after some years of conscientious study and observation. 


[Norr.—This subject has also been discussed in the Canadian Illustrated 
News during the past year; Mr. Thos. Widd, principal of the Mackay In- 
stitution, having in an article published in the number for April 26 taken 
the ground that the uneducated, deaf-mute has not a conscience, and is 
therefore an irresponsible being, while Mr. C. W. Butt, of Montreal, 
a graduate of that Institution, maintains in the number for October 18 
that conscience is innate with deaf-mutes as with other men, and that those 
of them ‘‘ who have their reasoning faculties unimpaired are as responsible 
for their actions as others who are in ftll possession of all their senses.” — 
Ep. ANNALS. ] 


DAVID ELY BARTLETT. 
BY REV. JOHN R. KEEP, M. A., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Ovr friend, David E. Bartlett, has not died, as men count 
death, but has only gone from earth to heaven. It is impos- 
sible to realize that he is no longer with us. We miss him 
from his accustomed place, but feel as if he would soon return 
to give us his friendly greetings and warm sympathy as here- 
tofore. 

In presenting to the readers of the Annals some particulars 
of the life and character of our departed friend, we are 
-aware that what we may say will not meet the expectations of 
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those who knew him; for so vivid was his personality that evem 
to have seen him gave one a better idea of him than could be 
gained from the most elaborate description. 

The principal events of his life we find briefly set forth in a 
paper ‘prepared by him for the meeting of his college class in 
1868. This we give nearly entire. 

“ David Ely Bartlett, the son of Rev. Shubael and Fanny Lef- 
fingwell Bartlett, was born in East Windsor, Connecticut, Sept. 
29, 1805. He passed the period of his boyhood and early youth 
in the quiet retirement of country life. At the age of thirteen 
years he was converted, by the Spirit of God, to a knowledge 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, and made a public profession of 
religion, uniting with the church under his father’s pastoral 
care, July 4,1819. He was fitted for college, partly at home, 
under his father’s instruction, partly at the Grammar School in 
Hartford, and partly under the instruction of the Rev. Dr. 
Flint, a scholarly gentleman, at that time a retired clergyman 
in the city of Hartford. He entered Yale College in 1824, 
passed quietly through the ordinary college course, serenely 
undisturbed alike on the one hand by the excitement and anx- 
ieties of lofty, overleaping ambition, and on the other by the 
retarding annoyances of stupid, inactive indolence; adopting 
early, as a rule of action, the sage elassical maxim, ‘“ Zn medio 
tutissimus ibis ;” contenting himself during his college course 
with the goodly fellowship of the numerous and honorable oi 
xopaol, and graduating with the widely participated, comfort- 
able honor of being socius honestus societutis numerose honor- 
abilissimeeque 

“ Previous to graduating, he had formed a determination to 
engage in some department of education as a teacher, wherever 
God, in His good providence, might direct. The next morning, 
after commencement day, as he was hastening out of the college- 
yard down town, to make arrangements for a visit to New York, 
upon invitation of a friend, to look for a situation as a teacher, 
he was met by one of his class-mates, and introduced to a gen- 
tleman from the American Asylum for Deaf-Mutes at Hartford,. 
who requested him to become a candidate for the situation of 
teacher in that Institution. He at first declined the proffered 
appointment, but was soon afterwards persuaded by the genial, 
sagacious principal of that Institution, Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, to. 
enter the profession—a profession which he has been often as- 
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sured by his friends, as well as fully learned by his own expe- 


rience, was the one best adapted to his own abilities. 

“ He remained at the American Asylum four years, until 1832, 
when, in company with his friend and classmate, F. A. P. Bar- 
nard, [now president of Columbia College, New York, | who for 
the two preceding years had been associated with him in the 
Asylum, he removed to the New York Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes, where he pursued his profession till 1852. He then re- 
signed his situation of senior teacher in the New York Institu- 
tion, and for several years resided at Poughkeepsie, on the 
Hudson river, supervising a private school for little deaf-mutes 
in his family, as an experiment to prove the advantage of early 
instruction for children of this class. Previous to this, deaf- 
mute children were required to be ten or twelve years old be- 
fore they could be admitted to the public institutions. Now, 
the expediency of earlier instruction having been shown, they 
are admitted at six or eight years of age. In 1860, by invitd- 
tion of his friend, Rev. W. W. Turner, the principal, he returned 
to Hartford and rejoined the American Asylum, where he has 
since remained, and still continues vigorous and active in his 
green old age. He was married in July, 1846, to Miss Fanny 
Hinsdale, daughter of Theodore Hinsdale, Esq., of Pittsfield, 
Mass. Six children have been born to them. Four are now 
living on earth—two, the first and second, having been trans- 
ferred to the upper world in infancy. Those now living on 
earth are Mary Leeds, Margaret Wyatt, Charles Leffingwell, 
and Louise Leffingwell.” 

Mr. Bartlett's father was a beloved and revered minister, for 
fifty years pastor of the same parish. It is related of him that 
while in Yale College (1796-1800) he was at one time the only 
professing Christian among the undergraduates. His mother 
was of a lively, sympathetic temperament, with dark blue eyes, 
a beautiful face, and a very sweet voice. Both father and 
mother were excellent singers, and their children inherited this 
gift. It was an experience never to be forgotten to hear the 
sons and daughters singing with their parents at family wor- 
ship. An atmosphere of love pervaded the household. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Bartlett in his paper speaks of 
himself as enjoying a green old age. He had had, in fact, at 
that time no experience of old age, but was in the fervid glow 
of youthful feeling. He had great strength of constitution, 
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and although his weight never exceeded a hundred and thirty 
pounds, yet his power of endurance was something wonderful. 
He did occasionally confess to a feeling of exhaustion, but had 
only, like Antzeus of old, to touch the earth—take a brief rest— 
to be fully restored. Considering the amount of nervous force 
which he expended every day of his life, the wonder is not that 
his bodily powers at last gave way, but that they endured the 
tremendous strain so long. Though he gave no perceptible 
indication in the school-room or chapel of any abatement of 
strength, yet when off duty it was noticed that his carriage was 
less erect than formerly, and his step less elastic and firm. His 
last public act was to interpret the religious services in Dr. 
Bacon’s church at Norwich, Conn., to the deaf-mutes who wor- 
ship there, and afterwards to hold a special service for them. 
He returned on Monday unusually exhausted, and was per- 
suaded to take a temporary release from school duties. Owing 
to his peculiarly nervous organization it was not thought best 
to subject him to the excitement of calls, even from his fellow- 
teachers; the expectation was that a few days’ absolute rest 
would restore him to his usual condition. His illness continued 
the following week, but was not considered alarming, and no 
language can describe the shock which it gave us to learn, after 
the Thanksgiving recess, that our friend was but just alive, and 
a few hours later he was gone. 

The day of his death he took an affectionate leave of his 
wife and children, and seeing them afterwards standing by his 
bedside unable to suppress their grief, he said, “I wish my 
children to know that the path is not dark; soon there will be 
no cause for weeping.” And so he passed away. 

His funeral was attended at the Asylum Hill Congregational 
Church on the Tuesday following his death, Rev. Mr. Twichell 
making appropriate and interesting remarks on his life and 
character, which were interpreted by Mr. Williams, the princi- 
pal of the Asylum; the pupils, as they passed to take a last 
look at him who had been such a friend to them, each dropping 
a flower on his breast. His face looked very natural and lovely, 
and one felt like exclaiming, as he saw him lying there, “He 
is not dead, but sleepeth.” 

We cannot help thinking how happily and usefully Mr. Bart- 
lett might have passed his old age, had his life been spared, at 
the head of a normal school for instructing young teachers of 
the deaf and dumb in the knowledge and use of signs. 
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While it is true that the language of signs is the invention 
of the deaf and dumb themselves, yet, as in any other language, 
there is a wide diversity in the skill and ease with which it is 
used, and for the attainment of excellence nothing is so im- 
portant as to have before one perfect models for imitation. It 
is only in this way that it is possible to catch the spirit and 
life of the language. To feel the charm of perfection in signs 
is to be considerably advanced toward the attainment of it. 
Great pains were taken by the early teachers of the deaf and 
dumb in this country to perfect themselves in the sign-lan- 
guage. Those who were called to take charge of other institu- 
tions came to the American Asylum to receive instruction in 
signs. They had before them Mr. Gallaudet and Mr. Clere, 
and many of them went through a regular course of lessons 
with Mr. Clere, as did Mr. Bartlett, paying him a fee of $50. 
The result was that these early teachers, although possessing 
various degrees of natural aptitude, were all distinguished for 
clear, and many of them for singularly expressive and graceful 
signs. Susceptible and enthusiastic as Mr. Bartlett was, it 
might safely have been predicted that he would distinguish 
himself. If ever a man was fore-ordained to a special calling, 
and adapted to it in body, mind, and soul, Mr. Bartlett was 
thus set apart for the peculiar work of his life. Ready and apt as 
he was in speech, one who saw him use signs would have thought 
that he could never have known any other mode of communi- 
cation. His mental processes in determining how to express his 
ideas were so easy and rapid that he had no consciousness 
of them. They were as natural and easy as his breath. Sev- 
eral things united to give him this extraordinary facility. 
Doubtless his long practice contributed to it; he had, besides, 
exceedingly lively and quick perceptions. His thoughts were 
impulsive and eager to find expression, and it was impossible 
for him to be silent anywhere when his feelings were strongly 
moved. Moreover, his limbs were so lithe, his muscles so 
flexible, his power of facial expression so great, that he could 
do anything he wished with the utmost ease. His signs never 
fell into a routine, or seemed anything less than the absolute 
creation of the moment, as, in fact, they were. Again, his 
mind was in accord with the language of signs. It was the 
home of all youthful thoughts and forms of expression. He 
took no pleasure in connected and severe argument. His con- 
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clusions were beliefs or intuitions, rather than the results of 
prolonged reflection. The Old Testament saints were to him 
alive and clothed with flesh, and however refined or spiritual 
the objects of his faith, his eye saw them, and his cunning hand 
could picture them so that they could be discerned by others. 
He was never unintelligible or uninteresting, because his 
thoughts never willingly flowed into regions where the sign- 
language is out of its sphere. It must be confessed that his 
impersonations were sometimes too intensely real to be alto- 
gether agreeable—not enough was ‘eft to the imagination of 
the spectator ;—but, even in these exceptional cases, there was 
never the remotest thought of display. His feelings ran away 
with him; that was all. 

Of his appearance and manner in the chapel a faithful picture 
is given by a former pupil of the Asylum: “ Mr. Bartlett was the 
only teacher that always made all the scholars spell ont the dox- 
ology on the fingers after him, while all were standing up in 
the chapel, which was the first exercise of the service. Then 


he explained it in his inimitable way. He was in the habit of 


spelling out some sentences of supplication in prayer. He was 
so much absorbed in the religious services that he hardly no- 
ticed the flight of time, and often lectured fifteen or twenty 
minutes more than the limited time of an hour. He made such 
. graphic signs, as if he were living over the Bible stories, that 
- the scholars of weak intellect could understand them plainly. 
His favorite subjects for his lectures were the creation of the 
world, the power of attraction of the sun, earth, etc., and the 
habits and beauty of birds and animals. The scholars enjoyed 
his graceful signs, which I think were owing to the elasticity of 
his limbs. He was a splendid interpreter of the visitors’ and 
ministers’ speeches.” 

The following lines from the pen of the late J. R. Burnet 
(himself deaf from childhood) bear similar testimony to his 
power and grace in chapel services: 

‘* When Bartlett stands to pray or teach, and all 
The eyes around drink in the thoughts that fall, 
Not from the breathing lips and tuneful tongue, 
But from the hand with graceful gesture flung, 
The feelings that burn deep in his own breast 
Ask not the aid of words to touch the rest, 

But from his speaking limbs and changing face, 
In all the thousand forms of motion’s grace, 
Mind emanates in coruscations fraught 

With all the thousand varied shades of thought, 


That to each mind their own bright hues impart, 
And glow reflected back from every heart.” 
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During Mr. Bartlett's connection with the New York Institu- 
tion he once or twice accompanied Dr. H. P. Peet in a series of 
public exhibitions in all the principal towns of central and west- 
ern New York. These exhibitions were almost like a royal pro- 
gress, in the interest and enthusiasm which they excited. The 
wonderful pantomime of Mr. Bartlett, the vividness and beauty 
of his signs, as well as his pleasant manners, made him a special 
favorite. In the following incident one hardly knows which 
most to admire, the sweet condescension of Mr. Bartlett or the 
simple beauty of the child's characterization of him. One Sun- 
day, when he was describing the war-horse in Job, “ He paw- 
eth the valley; the glory of his nostrils is terrible,” etc., a little 
cirl on one of the front seats waved her hand to attract his at- 
tention. He noticed her, and stopping right in the midst of 
the fire and fury of his personation, went to her, and gently 
inquired what she wanted. She said: “ Mr. Bartlett thinks 
and thinks how the horse does, and then does just like him.” 

On one occasion he was describing the meeting of Isaac and 
Rebecca, and so intensely real did he make the whole scene 
that, when he came to the place where Rebecca alighted from 
the camel and bowed down before her lord, the whole school 
rose up from their seats to see her kneeling. Other like stories 
of almost every Scripture character might be given. Indeed, 
it may safely be said that no deaf and dumb person who has 
attended his lectures can read the Bible and not see his face 
and form peering out from almost every character. 

Of Mr. Bartlett, as a teacher, it is to be said, first of all, that 
he secured the love of his pupils. His affectionate nature 
flowed out towards them as if they were his own children. 
His skill in interpreting their half-formed ideas and expressions 
drew them towards him as to a light in darkness. Ail their 
little troubles and sorrows were looked into and tenderly sym- 
pathized with. 

With his loving arm around them, he would comfort them as 
a mother comforteth her children. In his picturesque signs 
he could go with them to their homes, kiss the baby, feed the 
chickens, drive the cows to pasture, throw stones at the squir- 
rel running on the fence, play with the kitten. No wonder 
they were drawn in close affection to such a magical friend. 
Yet, while he rarely failed to win the love of those he taught, 
he was not neglectful of discipline. He could reprove as well 
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as commend. Those who taught in adjoining rooms used 
often to hear his objurgations, uttered aloud, as he addressed 
himself to some idle or inattentive pupil. Those whom he had 
most occasion to reprove would, however, be as forward as any 
to say they loved Mr. Bartlett. Moreover, he exerted himself 
from the first most assiduously to improve the manners and 
habits of his pupils. He was constant and untiring in incul- 
cating gentleness, kindness, and politeness. 

But more particularly of Mr. Bartlett's merits as a teacher, 
we would mention, first, his power of making himself understood 
on any subject which was within the scope of the minds he had 
to deal with. A second peculiar merit was his indefatigable 
industry. Whatever he undertook to get into the minds of his 
pupils was sure to be lodged there by his unceasing reiteration. 
He knew nothing of time or fatigue while in his classes. He 
never sat down unless while correcting a composition. Third. 
His pleased and delighted expression when his pupils did well 
operated as a charm to draw them on to eager and painstaking 
effort. Fourth. He was persistent in his endeavor to make his 
pupils understand and practice the common forms of expres- 
sion, and with distinguished success. No pupils surpassed his 
in their ability and readiness to answer such questions as were 
likely to be asked them as they went among speaking people. 
Fifth. He was, as we have already mentioned, assiduous in 
teaching minor morals and manners. 

But above all and more than all, Mr. Bartlett was distin- 
guished as a teacher by the prominence which he gave to the 
training of the heart. Duty to God, faith, and love to Christ, 
entered into all his instruction, and into all parts of it. No 
day passed that he did not enforce these themes with all the 
power of his loving heart. Little children, under his guidance, 
were taught to close even their first letters home with the 
prayer, ‘“‘ May God bless and keep you always,” and so to carry 
the thought of God to homes where it had never come before. 
Left wholly to himself, he would have made the Old and New 
Testaments his chief text-books, and they were mainly so as it 
was. Here was language on which he delighted to dwell; here 
were fountains of living water which he delighted to impart. 
Springing, as his instructions did, from his own warm heart 
and simple faith, they were always fresh and interesting. If 
he had done nothing else for the deaf and dumb, his religious 
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instructions would have made him one of their greatest bene- 
factors. 
With all his gifts and rare equipments for his work, Mr. 


Bartlett had some defects as a teacher. His instruction was 
too miscellaneous, and lacked system. He was not careful 
enough to proceed in the order of difficulty, either with lan- 
guage or ideas, but was apt to teach what first occurred to him. 
His very want of system was, it is true, one of his theories. 
He believed that the haphazard way in which speaking children 
learn language was the proper way to teach it to the deaf and 
dumb; but he did not make sufficient allowance for the differ- 
ence in the circumstances of the two classes, nor did he realize 
that, even with his almost superhuman industry, he could not 
approach the amount of language which speaking children are 
constantly hearing from their parents, brothers and sisters, and 
playmates. Although an adept in signs, he was accustomed to 
decry their use, from the idea that it interfered with the pupils’ 
progress in language. All about, on the walls of his school- 
room, he would write in large letters, “‘ Do not talk in signs,” 
“Use words,” “ Think in words,” ete. In spite of all this, he 
used signs freely in the school-room, although he also made 
much use of spelling. 

Mr. Bartlett erred, not in the opinion that words should be 
substituted for signs so fast and so far as they can be used un- 
derstandingly, but in overlooking or undervaluing the proper 
and legitimate use of signs. Holding, as we do, that from the 
very first real actions should be made the basis of language 
whenever they can be, yet it is to be considered that by no 
efforts of the teacher can his pupils, at least in the elementary 
years of the course, be made to forget signs or be prevented 
from thinking in them. It is impossible for one to make any 
progress at all in acquiring a language unless he has ideas; and 
there is no way in which these can be imparted to deaf-mutes 
to any considerable extent without the use of signs. The 
oftener the teacher of a young class gives his pupils simple 
stories or signs to be by them put into words the more rapid 
will be their proficiency in verbal language. But this should 
not exclude efforts to make them comprehend written or 
spelled language unaccompanied by signs. The first cannot 
be omitted; the last should not be. At a later stage of in- 
struction—exactly where and when it is not important now to 
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specify—all the questions of the teacher should be in words, as 
also the answers of the pupils, to be supplemented by signs in 
each case whenever it is seen to be necessary. Conversations 
should frequently be conducted in the class by words alone. 
Matters of daily occurrence should be spelled out on the 
fingers in language which the pupils may be supposed to un- 
derstand. Pupils should be encouraged to ask questions in 
words. But while all this is true, we may and ought to hold in 
the highest esteem the sign-language, first, as an indispensable 
means of conveying ideas to the deaf and dumb; and, second, 
as a most important, if not necessary, auxiliary in introducing 
them to the use of written language. 

Mr. Bartlett was not especially successful in initiating his 
pupils into the knowledge of book-language. Notwithstanding 
his insistence upon the use of words, when his class, after 
four years’ instruction in the use of simple language, were put 
into history, with its condensed and involved sentences, and its 
multitude of abstract terms, he would, after a few days of pain- 
ful effort, abandon the book, and substitute questions of his 
own devising on subjects which he thought it important for 
his class to know. In his own defence, he would say that it 
was not possible for his pupils to comprehend such language, 
and in this all would agree with him. All would agree with 
him, too, that histories intended for children ought to be, and 
might be, much better and simpler than they are. But if Mr. 
Bartlett could have made up his mind not to expect that every- 
thing should be fully understood at once, and had begun by 
asking some simple questions, and then showing in the book 
exactly where the answers were to be found,—aiding the pupil, 
if need be, in making the language of the answer conform to 
that of the question,—he would have found, as have others, that 
every such question would help to interpret language which 
would otherwise be unintelligible, so that by degrees more and 
more of the book would be comprehended, while at the same 
time important facts would be stored in the memory. 

What Mr. Bartlett was as a man, and particularly how he was 
regarded by his associates, will appear from the following ex- 
tracts from letters, not intended for publication, which have 
been received since his death. 

Professor Samuel Porter, of the National Deaf-Mute College, 
gives this pleasant reminiscence : 
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“ While I was a teacher at the New York Institution I sat by 
Mr. Bartlett’s side at the table for three years, and greatly en- 
joyed his cheerful, kindly ways. One thing I noticed, that 
whenever disparaging remarks were made concerning others, 
Mr. Bartlett always contrived to turn the conversation. He 
will be greatly missed. Of him it may be said with truth that 
even his failings leaned to virtue’s side.” 

Dr. I. L. Peet, principal of the New York Institution, writes 
to Mr. Williams: “ He was one of the best and purest men 
that ever lived. His warm and generous heart beat in sympa- 
thy with every sorrowing one, and glowed with pleasure at see- 
ing the happiness of others. He was brimful of enthusiasm 
in his work, and no deaf-mute ever came under his instruction 
without having his mental and moral nature quickened to the 
very core. His extraordinary command of pantomime, the 
nicety and grace of his gestures, and his exuberance in the way 
of illustration, not only made every subject which he presented 
as luminous as sunlight, but invested it with a charm which 
fascinated his pupils. Shall we ever see his like again? 

“We all sympathize with you in the loss of so valuable a co- 
adjutor, and of such an ornament to the Institution of which 
you are the head. To me his death is a source of poignant sor- 
row, for since my early childhood my heart has gone out to him 
in love and admiration.” 

President Barnard, of Columbia College, writes: “It was 
with the profoundest sorrow that I received the unexpected in- 
telligence of the death of my old associate and friend, D. E. 
Bartlett. It would afford me a sad satisfaction to prepare, as 
you request, a memorial notice of the life and character of our 
lamented friend, if such a thing were in any way possible. 

“Tn his death one of the most kindly-affectioned hearts that 
ever felt for another's sorrows has ceased to beat; one of the 
most generous spirits that ever visited earth has passed away. 
I have never known a more unselfish man than he. Would 
there were more like him.” 

Of his life in college, another who knew him well remarked 
that it was without a stain. In speaking of Mr. Bartlett's pe- 


-culiar qualifications as a sign-maker, we have already alluded to 


the more prominent qualities of his mind and heart. He had, 


‘as we have seen, a warmly affectionate nature. This he inher- 
ited from both father and mother. When a boy (as we learn 
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from one who was at school with him in his native village) he was 
a general favorite for his kind and affectionate disposition, and 
was always foremost in the endeavor to compose any quarrels 
which oceurred. To his parents he fully returned the affec- 
tion bestowed on him, and was early admitted into relations of 
confidence with them. He was always vivacious and enthusi- 
astic, overflowing with exuberant spirits, and carrying his own 
light and joy wherever he went. 

He was intensely fond of society, and while a leading spirit, 
as he was fitted to be, was not at all obtrusive or self-asserting, 
but was as ready and as well satisfied to listen as to speak. 

He had most tender sympathies. If you were in any trouble, 
his affectionate arm was speedily about you; or if you were in 
joy. he could not be content to let you enjoy alone, but must 
share your gladness. This trait gave-him a speedy entrance to 
all hearts. He delighted in companionship, but, though ever 
ready to open his heart to new friends, he never forgot or lost 
the old ones. 

His mirth was of the most innocent kind, bubbling up on 
every occasion, and often in the midst of serious talk, but, like 
the air-bubbles on the smooth surface of a lake, passing away 
without disturbing the lucid depths below. 

He loved nature, and never tired of speaking of the beautiful 
things which God had made. 

He was fond of poetry, and had many choice passages stored 
in his memory, which he could quote, on occasion, with great 
pertinency, as if they had been the creation of the passing mo- 
ment. The Latin poets were favorites with him, and quota- 
tions from them were often upon his lips. 

With all his playfulness of disposition, and dislike of any- 
thing like mock-dignity, he had perfect control of his classes in 
the way of government, and could alternate from grave to gay 
without losing his authority. It was always a pleasure to Mr. 
Bartlett to commend what was good, whether seen in his pupils 
or associates. Who of us here in the American Asylum have 
not at times felt the warm pressure of his arm around us as we 
came out of the chapel, and heard him say, “That was well 
done. You saw what you were describing, and your face 
showed it.” 

There is a saying that the Greeks were always children, and 
this perpetual youth belongs to all noble natures. Mr. Bart- 
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lett would have lost his most marked characteristic if we had 


seen him grow old as some men grow old. He would have 
ceased to be himself. 

This notice should not be concluded without mention of the 
valuable service rendered by Mr. Bartlett in the education of 
Chinese youth. From the time of his residence in Pough- 
keepsie up to the day of his death there have been constantly 
under his charge, as pupils or as boarders, a greater or less 
number of boys or young men who were sent from China to be 
educated in this country; and under the tuition given in his 
family many of them obtained their initiation into a knowledge 
of the English language. One of them is Mr. Yung Wing, 
now embassador from the Chinese government, who for some 
years past has been engaged in efficient and successful work for 
the advancement of his native land, and especially by introduc- 
ing some of the arts and appliances of European and American 
civilization. At the funeral of Mr. Bartlett there were present 
several of these former inmates of his family, who had come 
from college or school in other places, and whose grief for the 
loss of their friend and benefactor was visibly manifest. 

There is one thing to which, in justice to Mr. Bartlett’s mem- 
ory, some reference should be made. In attempting to carry out 
his experiment of teaching young deaf-mutes at Poughkeepsie, 
he unhappily involved himself in debts from which he could 
never afterwards extricate himself, though he made most heroic 
efforts to do so. He contrived to pay the interest and to 
lessen the principal by a small amount each year, and this was 
all that he could do. If he had any pang in his last sickness, it 
was that he must leave this world without the pleasure of see- 
ing his debts discharged. 

Susceptible, impulsive, enthusiastic, it might have been ex- 
pected that he would be volatile and fickle. Impressions easily 
received are often easily let go—the old constantly giving place 
to the new. There are men of whom this is true, but David 
Bartlett was not one of them. His opinions were very firmly 
held, intertwined, as it were, with the roots of his being, so that 
nothing could shake or alter them. Argument and ridicule 
were alike unavailing against them. Neither could reach the 
deep place in his heart where his religious faith was enshrined. 
With the confidence of a little child, he grasped the hand of 
his Heavenly Father, and had no ear for any voice but His. 
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He believed what God said, and he believed that God had said 
it. His trust in God's providence was also childlike and im- 
plicit. He loved to recognize God's hand in small as well as 
in great events, and was accustomed to pray specifically for the 
things he needed. 

As might be inferred, his piety was of a cheerful, even joyful 
type. The key-note of it was, “Bless the Lord, O my soul,. 
and all that is within me bless his holy name. Praise ye the 
Lord. O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good: for his 
mercy endureth forever.” And who can doubt that, with in- 
creased fervor, he is now repeating the same song? 


[The following letter from another of Mr. Bartlett’s associates, pub- 
lished, though not intended for publication, in the Boston Congregation- 
alist of Dec. 17, 1879, will be of interest to our readers, as giving a fuller 
description than Mr. Keep’s of the rare beauty and interest of the burial 
service.—Ep. ANNALS. | 


“We have just laid our dear friend, Mr. Bartlett, to rest, and 
I cannot resist the impulse to tell you, his old-time friend, how 
beautiful and blessed the parting was. Christian burials are 
not, indeed, uncommon, and I suppose both you and I have at- 
tended many in which the anticipations of faith were strong 
enough to rob death of its sting and the grave of its victory. 
But this burial service was somehow more than even this. 
There seemed scarcely any sadness or strangeness about our 
service. It was only carrying to his home one of whom we 
had always taken knowledge that he was on his way home, and 
whom we all knew to be ripe for entrance therein. 

* You knew the elasticity and enthusiasm almost incredible 
with which he met life’s duties all up the long ascent of three- 
score years and ten, so that, in whatever circle he stood, he was 
always, even to the latest, one of the youngest in seeming and 
in spirit. You knew the quick and tender sympathy which 
leaped out from his heart to all his fellow-men, and especially 
to those children of silence to whose help his whole life was 
devoted; and how to hundreds and hundreds of them he thus 
became the best beloved of earthly friends. You knew, too, 
how in later years that same quick sympathy and large heart 
and hospitable home received to itself so many of the Chinese 
youth so strangely brought to our land for education, and how 
he thus became to them at once friend and foster-father. You 
knew, in a word, how these many years this almost transpurent 
heart went in and out among men, achieving a usefulness and 
winning a love and regard which challenges most compari- 
sons —and recalling thus your living friend as you knew him, 
can you not imagine how a life so natural, so sweet, and so 
ripe, should have power to distil upon its funeral services a 
rare serenity and peace, even for those most deeply bereaved ? 
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“Touching, even to tears, were the farewell flowers dropped 
one by one on his breast by the long procession of sorrowing deaf- 
mute children taking their last lingering look of the dear familiar 
face. Sweet and uplifting were the Christian songs, the Scrip- 
ture readings, the tender and thankful memorial words, and 
the triumphant outburst of Christian faith in the prayer, 
wherein prayer and praise were one and indistinguishable. 
But over all, and in all, was the sweet natural presence of him 
who lay before us, linking with a new reality the world here 
and the world beyond. 

“What new impression of the realities and meanings of 
Christian burial may have come home to the hearts of those 
Chinese learned men and youths who sympathetically shared in 
the services and joined in the long procession, who can tell? But 
certainly the prayer of every Christian heart must have been, 
Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my burial be 
like this. 


JACOB VAN NOSTRAND. 
BY ISAAC LEWIS PEET, LL.D., NEW YORK. 


Tue past of any man has enough in it of instruction to render 
it deserving of study, even though it serve but as a beacon of 
warning. When, however, we are able to see in it and in its 
antecedents the successive steps which lead to a symmetrical 
development of mind and character, and which result in the 
accomplishment of benefit to others, we do not need to apolo- 
gize for calling attention to a career which, though not signal- 
ized by striking events, is yet pleasing as an object of contem- 
plation and useful as an example of worthy living. 

There are few men whose positive qualities are more agreea- 
ble and whose negative qualities are more admirable than were 
those of the late Professor Jacob Van Nostrand, and there are 
few upon whose lives the memory of friendship can dwetl with 
fonder satisfaction. There are still fewer who have met with a 
higher degree of success within the limits which his strict re- 
gard for decorum and his habitual deference, not only to the 
rights but also to the feelings of others, enforced upon him. 

He was the son of Jacob and Harriet Rhoades Van Nostrand. 
His father was of pure Holland extraction, and his mother 
of pure English—a union calculated to transmit to its offspring 
the best traits of the two races to which is due that combina- 
tion of enterprise and conservatism, of refinement and integrity, 
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which have given New York city such a prominence in the 
annals of the state and country. 

Though originally of Long Island, his father removed early 
to the metropolis, where, in time, he became a successful mer- 
chant. Here eight children were given to him, of whom Jacob, 
born on the 27th of February, 1814, was the sixth. Here, in 
the year 1821, he died, devolving upon his widow the sole 
responsibility of the care and education of five daughters and 
three sons, the subject of our memorial being at the time but 
seven years of age, and one brother and one sister still younger. 
A woman of exemplary piety, excellent education, and vigorous 
intellect, Mrs. Van Nostrand proved equal to the task, and, be- 
fore her own death, had the great: satisfaction of seeing all her 
children reach adult years and enter upon their several paths. 
in life, bearing characteristics of which any mother might be 
proud. 

Of her three sons, David, the eldest, early showed a marked 
proclivity for mercantile pursuits, and has since attained emi- 
nence as one of the leading publishers in the city where he was. 
born. A. Rhoades, the youngest, a precocious youth, was fitted 
for college when he was a mere boy, and entered the University 
of the city of New York with the first class that was formed in 
an Institution which then adopted, and has since maintained, a 
high standing as a seat of learning. Graduating with the 
highest honors, he devoted himself to the study of the law, and 
after his admission to the bar made his way to Illinois, where 
the bright hopes inspired by the promise of his youth were 
prematurely blighted by the chill frost of death. 

Jacob's early training was more in conformity with his pecu- 
liar character. The foundation upon which his scholarship was 
laid was broader. He read more and thought more, and when, 
finally, he entered the University two years after his younger 
brother, he was prepared to take a position which none of his. 
class-mates could dispute with him, being beyond all compari- 
son their superior as a writer and thinker. 

The favorite pupil of Joseph Hoxie, a celebrated teacher in 
the city, he became thoroughly grounded in English, Latin, 
Greek, and the mathematics, but, though fitted for college, ac- 
cording to the schedule of requirements, he did not at once 
take advantage of the opportunity offered him, but entered 
upon a course of self-culture, which he regarded as a prerequi- 
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site for a college course. During a portion of this formative 
period, he acted as clerk in the book-store of David Haven, then 
the leading publisher of theological works, gaining thereby 
many facilities for gratifying his taste for reading, which he 
greatly prized. 

Early imbued with a sense of his accountability to his Maker, 
and with grateful love to his Saviour, he was fully awakened 
to the duty of avowing himself a Christian by the preaching of 
the Rev. Joel Parker, D.D., and became a member, by public 
profession of religion, of the Dey-street Presbyterian Church, 
then under the care of that-eminent divine. Here, and after- 
ward in the Rev. Charles Porter's Church, in Second Avenue, 
to which he removed his connection in 1834, he labored as a 
faithful, conscientious teacher in the Sunday-School, bringing 
to his interpretation of the Scriptures a mind well furnished 
by careful preparation, and to his application of their teachings 
a heart warm with love to his Master. It was under the im- 
pulse of feelings like these that, when he entered the Univer- 
sity in 1834, he determined to become a minister of the Gospel. 

In such a college as the University, located in a large city 
where the students do not reside together, and where they meet 
for recitation and lectures only three or four hours a day and 
then return to their respective homes, there is, strictly speak- 
ing, no college life, in the usually-received acceptation of that 
term. Intimacies will of course be formed, but they are more 
like the intimacies of the outside world—casual and incom- 
plete. While, therefore, his life at home and in society was 
one of singular purity, beauty, and gentleness, the story of Mr. 
Van Nostrand’s college life was but a record of hard study, 
faithful reading, and serupulous fidelity, as tested by the daily 
recitation, the periodical examination, and the weekly literary 
exercises, animated by the determination to bring beaten oil to 
the service of God in the sanctuary. 

Of the pen he was an acknowledged master, and there was 
no subject in the curriculum in which he was not thoroughly at 
home ; but when he was called upon for extemporaneous debate, 
while he never hesitated, he was never brilliant. His guerdon 
was the respect of his fellows, the thorough appreciation of the 
professors, and the assignment to him on his graduation day, 
in June, 1838, of the Latin salutatory, the chief distinction 
awarded for scholarship in the academical department of the 


University. 
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It was then that a most important change came over his 
plans in life. The study which had interested him most while 
in college had been that of intellectual philosophy, and it was 
in this direction that his investigations showed more originality 
of purpose and method than in any other. His brother David 
had been united in marriage to Miss Eliza Lewis, the youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Isaac Lewis, D. D., and had consequently 
become intimate with the family of Dr. H. P. Peet, principal of 
the New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, who had married her eldest sister, Margaret Maria. 
The result was that his brother Jacob came to visit the Insti- 
tution socially, and, from that, the transition was easy to his 
becoming attracted toward its work and the objects of its care. 


The problems presented by the peculiar psychical condition of 
those who had, previous to instruction, been confined to the 
operations of their own observation and consciousness, unaided 


by the accumulated knowledge of centuries of Christian civili- 
zation, were, to a mind like his, fraught with an importance not 
to be overestimated. He regarded their instruction, also, as 
truly a missionary field, requiring in its laborers trained intel- 
ligence, earnest effort, and constant observation and research, 
to engage in which in a conscientious spirit was daily to repeat, 
with the same compassion and with not dissimilar results, the 
Saviour’s command to the deaf and dtmb man whom he re- 
stored to hearing and speech—Ephphathu. It was, moreover, 
in many respects, still a pioneer work, for, at that time, the 
principles had not yet been fully established by the application 
of which the teacher of to-day is enabled to accomplish com- 
paratively uniform results—results only imagined by the earlier 
instructors. 

He was, therefore, prepared to regard, certainly without pre- 
judice, a question which soon offered itself for his considera- 
tion.“ The posts of four of the professors in the Institution 
had become vacant at the time of his graduation. Prof. F. A. 
P. Barnard, now president of Columbia College, had resigned 
his position as instructor in the Institution to take the presi- 
dency of the University of Alabama; Prof. Samuel R. Brown 
had accepted a cail he felt he could not disregard, to occupy a 
hitherto unopened field of missionary labor in China; Prof. 
Shubael F. Bartlett, M. D., had left to engage in the duties of 
the medical profession; and Prof. Barnabas M. Fay had ac- 
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cepted a call to a parish in Massachusetts, which he afterward 
exchanged for the principalship of the State Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind in Michigan. Here was a pro- 
vidential opening to a work toward which his heart was prob- 
ably already inclined more than he knew, and when the princi- 
pal, Dr. H. P. Peet—whose policy it ever was to engage for his 
assistants men who combined superior talents, thorough edu- 
cation, and a natural adaptation to the work in which he was 
engaged—proposed that he should undertake it, the only diffi- 
culty he found was in the question whether it was right for him 
to be diverted from a purpose which had controlled him so long. 
It was fortunate for the cause of deaf-mute education that re- 
flection inspired in him the conviction that the claims of duty 
and inclination were not necessarily at variance, and that he 
would be as truly carrying out his original purpose in opening 
the deaf ear to the voice of God, as it speaks by the tongues of 
nature and of revelation, as in proclaiming the Gospel to those 
less dependent upon benevolent ministration. He accordingly 
accepted the offer made to him. 

The other three vacancies were supplied by Andrew L. Stone 
and Aaron L. Chapin, who had just been graduated with dis- 
tinction from Yale College, and by Jeremiah Wood Conklin, a 
deaf-mute, who afterward became one of the most successful 
deaf-mute teachers of the deaf that we have ever had in this 
country. 

Of similar tastes, acquirements, and pursuits, and with simi- 
lar prospects, the three young professors found in each other 
a congenial companionship. Together they attended the daily 
class in which the principal initiated them into the use of the 
language of signs and expounded the principles of deaf-mute 
instruction. Together they compared notes after the labors of 
the day were ended. Together they read, and walked, and 
studied; and, after they had overcome the first difficulties in- 
cident to their new work, they attended the lectures given in 
the Union Theological Seminary in University Place, where 
they repaired daily after the hours of school were closed in the 
afternoon. In three years they all graduated from the Semi- 
nary—Mr. Van Nostrand with the feeling that he had become 
better fitted for a work his attachment to which had now be- 
come confirmed, and the other two with the conviction that the 
Church had higher claims upon them than the Institution. 
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Mr. Stone now left them to enter upon the duties of the 
sacred profession he had chosen, subsequently becoming pastor 
of the Park-street Church in Boston, where his gifts as a 
pulpit orator gained him great distinction. In response to a 
most flattering and urgent invitation, he afterward went to San 
Francisco, whither had preceded him a reputation for eloquence 
and power which he has maintained with great ability to the 
present time. 

Mr. Chapin remained at the Institution two years longer, 
when he also left to enter upon the duties of a pastorate, and 
afterward to become president of Beloit College, in Wisconsin. 

Both Dr. Stone and Dr. Chapin retain their old interest in 
the deaf and dumb, with whom they are still able to converse 
by means of the sign-language. The former befriended the In- 
stitution in California at a time when it was exposed to the 
attacks of malice, and, by the bold stand he tool’, contributed 
his share to the triumphant vindication of its management. 
He has also taken part in the examination of its pupils, and in 
various ways done much to make its work known and appre- 
ciated. The latter has, for many years, been president of the 
board of directors of the Wisconsin Institution, and thus has 
had the opportunity of sustaining, in an admirable manner, the 
good cause in that State. 

Mr. Van Nostrand, thenceforward, gave himself up entirely 
to the work of Ais profession. All his reading, study, and 
writing had reference, directly or indirectly, to this alone. He 
continued to reside in the Institution, forming a part of its 
family, taking his meals in the same room and at the same time 
with the pupils, and, in common with others of the teachers, 
devoting much of his time out of school to efforts to amuse 
them in their hours of leisure, and to foster in them a love of 
study. His example and bearing were ever of a character to 
inspire respect, and enabled him to be of essential assistance to 
the principal in maintaining the discipline of the establishment. 

This mode of life was, happily for him, interrupted by his 
marriage on the 15th day of July, 1847, to Hannah Jane, only 
daughter of Thomas B. Richards, Esq., an extensive iron mer- 
chant in New York city. After that, he lived outside of the 
Institution, coming daily, however, to discharge his duties as 
an instructor. 


With his new responsibilities, his earnestness and vigor were 
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increased rather than diminished. He was now employed almost 


exclusively in teaching one of the higher classes, and had the 
opportunity of carefully estimating the degree of culture pos- 
sible to be given to the deafand dumb. Hence, he conceived 
the idea that their education ought to aim at something more 
complete than had yet been attained. With these views, it is 
not surprising that, at the first Convention of the Instructors 
of the Deaf and Dumb in this country, held in New York, in 
1851, we find him presenting an eloquent plea for a higher 
standard of educatioh, and enforcing it with convincing argu- 
ments. This led to the adoption by the Convention of the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

* Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, in con- 
sideration of the great difficulties attending the education of 
the deaf and dumb, and the state of profound ignorance, on 
their part, at which it is commenced, the time allotted to the 
course of instruction, and during which the pupils are contin- 
ued in our institutions, should be very materially extended.” 

The key-note then struck by Prof. Van Nostrand was fol- 
lowed up by the personal efforts of Dr. Peet and others with 
boards of direction and legislatures, till classes of honor, with 
extended courses of study and a lengthened period of instruc- 
tion, were established in several institutions, including those at 
Hartford and New York, and the National College for Deaf-Mutes 
was established by the General Government at Washington. 

Prof. Van Nostrand did not stop, however, with mere specu- 
lation. He prepared a course of lectures on mental philosophy, 
in a style so simple and yet so attractive as to be intelligible 
to individuals of limited attainments, and yet acceptable to 
those of much higher culture. These he delivered in signs to 
the more advanced pupils, and afterward required them to 
commit to memory the text of his manuscript. They were 
models in their way, and exhibited not only his familiarity 
with the subject, but also a remarkable power of analysis. 

He actively furthered every effort to bring scientific research 
within the reach of the pupils, and on the establishment, in the 
fall of 1853, of the special class of higher attainments, partici- 
pated in the instruction in chemistry and in natural philos- 
ophy. 

He contributed, moreover, his share to the development of 
comparative philology, a science which owes much to the sug- 
gestions of teachers of the deaf and dumb. 
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On the retirement, in the year 1852, of Prof. Bartlett, who, 
with the exception of a single year, had been in the continuous 


service of the Institution since 1832, a period of twenty years, his 
name headed the list as senior professor. 

While the best of feeling was maintained between all of the 
instructors, there had been, for many years, a growing inti- 
macy between four of the professors, who, though differing in 
age, length of service, personality, and temperament, had so 
many tastes and sympathies in common, that they were strongly 
attracted toward each other. This ripemed into a friendship 
the strength of which neither time nor separation has since 
diminished. Precious in his memory will ever be the names of 
David Ely Bartlett, Jacob Van Nostrand, and Thomas Gallau- 
det to him who, in making this tribute to one of them, can- 
not dissociate him from the others. 

That the quartette should be broken was regarded as a mis- 
fortune by each, but by no one more than by Mr. Van Nos- 
trand, who lamented his friend’s departure as a personal be- 
reavement, the more so that he could not sympathize with its 
motive. His preferences led him to seek the elevation of the 
older pupils, and he urged that their term of instruction should be 
extended. Mr. Bartlett, on the contrary, thought that the exten- 
sion of time should be in the other direction, and that the educa- 
tion of the deaf should commence at the age of five or six, 
instead of twelve, the lower limit then fixed by law, and it was 
to establish an independent primary school at Poughkeepsie, at 
which his ideas could be carried out, that he left the Institu- 
tion. He had the good fortune, at first, to secure wealthy 
patrons, and started in his pioneer work under the most favor- 
able auspices, but, after a few years, made the discovery that 
a private school for the deaf and dumb cannot have more than 
an ephemeral existence. Had there been a vacancy at the In- 
stitution in New York at the time when he relinquished his un- 
dertaking, it is probable that he would have returned to the 
scene of his former labors. Hartford, however, more fortunate, 
was able to secure the services of a teacher who by his re- 
markable gift of pantomime, his thorough enthusiasm, and his 
sympathetic nature, had an extraordinary ability to awaken 
mind to activity and heart to emotion. Mr. Bartlett's experi- 
ence in Poughkeepsie had one good result, satisfactory to 
himself and instructive to others. It demonstrated the correct- 
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ness of his views on the subject of early education. A few years 
later, in response to the recommendation of the principal and 
directors of the New York Institution, the legislature of the 
State made provision for the education, at the expense of the 
counties, of all deaf-mute children between the ages of six and 
twelve, while the laws providing for the education by the 
State of those who had reached the age of twelve remained 
unchanged. 

That two teachers of opposite though not contradictory 
views should contribute so largely to the formation of a cor- 
rect sentiment is an additional illustration of the fact that many- 
sided truth requires of her advocates sincerity and earnestness’ 
rather than identity of purpose and conviction. 

On the fourth of December, 1856, the Institution in New 
York was removed from its old home in .Fiftieth street, where 
Mr. Van Nostrand had spent many and happy years, to new and 
well-arranged buildings on the banks of the Hudson, at Wash- 
ington Heights. Mr. Van Nostrand had hardly become accus- 
tomed to his new surronndings before he received an invitation 
to take charge, as superintendent, of the Institution lately es- 
tablished at Austin by the legislature of Texas. No man in 
the profession was better qualified than he for a position of 
this kind, and no man was more likely to succeed in giving 
stability to an undertaking so dependent upon the wisdom, 
energy, and tact of its chief executive officer. The induce- 
ments offered him were tempting, the field was inviting, and, 
after careful and prayerful consideration, he reached the con- 
clusion that it was his duty to accept. 

The farewell services which he conducted in the chapel on 
the Sunday previous to his departure, early in 1857, are mem- 
orable as an occasion of affecting interest. There was not a 
dry eye when he commended to God and the word of His 
grace the associates of years, and the pupils who had been so 
dear to his heart. A few days afterward he embarked for his 
new home in the distant southwest, carrying with him the 
blessing of the now venerable principal, whose authority he had 
so faithfully upheld for nineteen years, and whose plans he had 
so steadfastly furthered, and who, in the catholic spirit in which 
he regarded the cause of deaf-mute education, was willing to 
forego immediate advantages to himself and to the Institution 
with which he was personally connected, for the sake of the 
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benefits to be conferred upon a portion of the country where it 
was essential that the right man should be stationed. Little 
did either of them think when the parting words were spoken 
that they should never again see each other on this side of 
eternity. 

Of Mr. Van Nostrand’s labors in Texas, the nineteen annual 
reports which he wrote, as secretary of the board of trustees. 
are but a feeble exposition. Models of conciseness and mod- 
esty, they furnished to the several governors of Texas the 


exact information necessary for official reeommendations to the 
legislature, but they did not go into those details which would 


serve to give prominence to the special merits of his own ad- 
ministration. These must be derived from other sources. 
Suffice it to say that he placed upon the solid foundation of 
correct principles the Institution which provided education for 
the deaf-mutes of the State largest in territorial area of any in 
the Union, and made it a true representative of the best in- 
struction anywhere given to the deaf. He interested in its 
prosperity the residents in the capital and the successive gov- 
ernors and legislatures. He spent much time in the direct 
work of instruction, and, true to his theories, gave to the higher 
classes an amount of personal attention that impressed upon 
those about to graduate a well-established intellectual and 
moral character. No man from the North was ever more 
favorably received at the South, and no one ever made more 
friends or fewer enemies. His social relations were of the 
most agreeable character, and he identified himself with the 
best thought and the best feeling of the State. 

On one point he was especially wise. He never took part 
in political discussion and never had any political affiliations. 
His whole thought was devoted to the special work which it 
was his duty to promote. The political agitation that some- 
times convulsed the community in which he dwelt had little of 
interest to one who bore upon his shoulders the responsibility 
of a delegated duty, and who felt that it was his to obey his 
divine Master’s command, “Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God's.” 

The earlier days of his service in Texas were in every respect 
delightful. Home, comfort, health, pecuniary recompense, 
friends, appreciation, success—all were his. But the dark days 
came to test his fidelity. The clouds of civil war darkened the 
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horizon. Northern men were looked upon with suspicion. 
Neutrality was regarded as a political offence. But still Pro- 
fessor Van Nostrand held his ground. He was regarded as a 
man apart. No one dared question his position. His school 
was not interrupted. Material supplies were furnished in suf- 
ficiency, but his salary and the salaries of all subordinate to 
him were paid in warrants which were at least partially repudi- 
ated. Had he been selfishly inclined, he would have listened 
to the recall that came from the Institution which had sent him 
out, but he chose to remain at his post and suffer for those who 
would have grown up in ignorance if he had then retired. 

But sacrifices like his do not always receive their appropri- 
ate recognition in this world. In ‘the year 1876, when his 
trials seemed over, and when the State was in a position to 
make some return for all that he had endured, the governor of 
Texas, to reward a political favorite and to place him in a posi- 
tion to render him further service, took advantage of a law, re- 
cently passed, empowering him to remove the heads of State 
charitable institutions at his discretion and to appoint others 
without reference to the views and wishes of the several boards 
of trustees, and, without warning, brought to the Institution 
and introduced to Mr. Van Nostrand, as his successor, an ex- 
Confederate general who had learned the delicate and peaceful 
art of giving ears to the deaf and a tongue to the dumb in the 
incongruous school of war. 

The work of nineteen years was not, however, to be obliterated 
by this unwise and ungracious act. The good that Mr. Van 
Nostrand had done was not to be effaced. The numbers of 
deaf-mutes he had sent forth enfranchised from their disabilities 
and elevated to the privileges of educated humanity were yet 
to call him blessed. Even the possibility for any one to sue- 
ceed as his successor had been secured by the foundation he 
had laid and the system he had introduced. 

To receive a wound like that which released him from his ob- 
ligations to the South is not, to the philosophic mind, an 
evidence of failure. We are all, in the highest sense, under the 
direction of Providence, and the good man has often occasion 
to rejoice that the requirements of his own conscience have 
been set aside by the intervention of a higher power. Mr. Van 
Nostrand’s return to the North brought to him many compen- 
sations. Here the devoted ministrations of his daughter, Mrs. 
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Buxton, from whom he had been separated for many years, 
and of his daughter Grace, who had been at school in New 
Jersey, added to the affectionate care of his beloved wife, gave 
new zest to his life. His appearance at the Conference of 
Principals, held in the summer of the Centennial year, was the 
occasion for the expression of the most unaffected sympathy 
and the most cordial regard on the part of many of the leading 
men in the profession. And his reinstatement in the New 
York Institution, which was fortunately in a position to receive 
him and to rejoice in his reaccession to the ranks of her in- 
structors, supplied all that was wanting to make his satisfaction 
complete. The old attachment which had subsisted between 
him and the present principal he found as warm as ever, and it 
was with a feeling of relief that he came to regard his younger 
friend as one invested with authority, not only to exact the full 
measure of duty, but to keep it from overflowing. To him 
was assigned the instruction of the senior class in the under- 
graduate department, to which fresh pupils passed every year 
from lower classes. Besides performing this congenial work, 
he interested himself in everything that pertained to the welfare 
of the Institution, and he was ready with both tongue and pen 
to advance its interests. 

His mind at rest, the comfort of his declining years secured, 
he had no desire to return, even though it should be in 
triumph, to the field in which he had expended the vigor of his 
manhood. Had he given the slightest encouragement, there is 
no question but that the reaction which soon after relegated 
his successor to the shades of unofficial life would have brought 
him back, to be treated with greater deference than even in the 
ante bellum days. 

The time soon came, however, for him to realize the blessed- 
ness of the promise, “He giveth his beloved sleep.” On Tues- 
day, the 18th of November last, by invitation of its president, 
Frederic De Peyster, LL. D., he attended the celebration of 
the 75th Anniversary of the New York Historical Society, of 
which he was at one time a member. At the conclusion of the 
exercises, he went to the upper story of the building to ex- 
amine the valuable and unique collection of the paintings of 
both the old and modern masters which the Society has for 
years been accumulating. On his way down stairs, his foot 
slipped, and he fell headlong. Had he not been checked in his 
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fall by the alertness of his son-in-law, C. F. Buxton, Esq., the 
end would have been then. As it was, he escaped with only a 
shock. The first words he uttered were, “ My friend Vermilyea, 
whose funeral I have just attended, had a fall like this. Can 
it be that this will have a similar result?” The next day he at- 
tended the celebration, at the Institution, of the birthday of 
the late Harvey P. Peet, LL. D., the principal under whom he 
entered the profession, and made some deeply interesting re- 
marks; and, though suffering from lameness caused by his fall, 
he insisted upon making his appearance at the Institution every 
day thereafter, at the opening of the school, at 8 o'clock in the 
morning. 

On Saturday, November 22, he went down town to procure 
new spectacles and a magnifying glass which should render his 
failing vision more complete; but on his return he gave up 
exhausted and retired to the couch whence, except for a few 
moments the next day, he never again arose. A severe cold 
which he had contracted, acting upon a system the vitality of 
which had, no doubt, been materially diminished by his fall, 
degenerated into typhoid-pneumonia, and he was soon beyond 
the debatable ground on which, alone, the most skilful physi- 
cian can contend with death. His lucid intervals were but 
momentary. His last days, so far as his own consciousness 
was concerned, were spent in his class-room, expounding, ex- 


postulating, instructing. Every moment he was spelling with 


his fingers or making signs. The world of hearing and speech 
had from him completely vanished long before the silent hand 
of time pointed to the hour for his release; and at two o'clock 
in the afternoon of Saturday, November 29, he died as he had 
lived, spending his strength in behalf of the deaf and dumb. 

By a strange coincidence his spirit was joined in its flight 
heavenward by that of his friend David Ely Bartlett, who died 
the same afternoon at Hartford, Connecticut. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Van Nostrand and his wife 
were residing with their son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Buxton, at their residence in Fifth Avenue, near 126th street, 
and it was there that his sorrowing friends looked for the last 
time upon his familiar face, which still retained the placid ex- 
pression habitual to it in life. The funeral exercises, which 
were held on the morning of Tuesday, December 2, were par- 
ticipated in by the Rev. Mr. Blauvelt, of Roselle, New Jersey, 
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who invoked the divine presence and blessing; by the Rev. 
E. L. Clark, of Harlem, who read happily-selected passages of 
Scripture ; by the Rev. Dr. William Adams, who offered an elo- 
quent prayer, singularly appropriate to the occasion; by Prin- 
cipal I. L. Peet and the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, who made 
addresses to which their intimate personal relations with the 
deceased lent pathos and fervor; and by the Rey. Dr. S. H. 
Weston, who read, with an impressiveness which indicated how 
deeply his own heart was touched, the burial service of the 
Episcopal church. They were interpreted, by signs, to fifty 
deaf-mute young men, who were in attendance as representa- 
tives of the pupils remaining in the Institution who had been 
under Professor Van Nostrand’s immediate instruction. 

In one of the most beautiful spots in Greenwood Cemetery 
there is a grave which will henceforward be the Mecca of many 
a silent pilgrim. 

In estimating the character of the deceased, it seems neces- 
sary to consider him in his twofold aspect of a teacher and a 
man. The man, however, being in reality antecedent to the 
teacher, should be considered first. 

From all that has been said it will be inferred that he was 
a Christian, by which term, in its real, if not technical sense, 
is meant one whose life is founded on the doctrines taught by 
Jesus of Nazareth. The more closely the life is conformed to 
the Christ of the Gospels the more perfect does it appear. In 
this view, Mr. Van Nostrand was a living example of the power 
of vital religion. In his daily conversation there was no self- 
assertion. The set phrase of the pharisee, the cant of the hypo- 
crite, even the sweet, spontaneous expression of the unconscious 
Christ-lover, all were absent; but there was an undertone in 
what he said, and a suggestion in what he did, from which his 
true relations to Him whom he had accepted as his Redeemer 
were to be naturally inferred. 

Habitually he was quiet without inanity, neat without fas- 
tidiousness, punctual without obtrusiveness, modest without 
timidity, patient without abasement, exact without affectation, 
urbane without sycophancy, refined without feebleness, elegant 
without ostentation, dignified without arrogance ; and, with all 
this, he was sound to the core as to truth, purity, honesty, be- 
nevolence, and magnanimity. 

The soul of honor, he could always be trusted. The imper- 
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sonation of good-will, he was hever appealed to for assistance 
in vain. 

Such a man could hardly help being a good teacher. His 
example was, in itself, of the greatest benefit to those placed 
under his care, unconsciously establishing in them habits im- 
portant to their well-being and favorable to their intellectual 
progress. Add to this high culture, clear intellect, analytical 
methods, and deep interest in the work of imparting knowledge, 
and the combination leaves little to be desired. In his use of 
the sign-language, to which he attached great value as an in- 
strument of instruction, he was clear, nice, exact, and method- 


gesture was com- 


ical, rather than forcible or graphic. Every 
plete in itself and true to its purpose, so that he seldom failed 
to impress upon the minds of his pupils the thought he in- 
tended to convey. His practice embraced three points which 
he considered of especial importance: 

1. A thorough elucidation of the subject to be studied and 
of the language in which it was expressed. 

2. The assignment of long lessons to be committed thor- 
oughly to memory and reproduced in the words of the text- 
book, his idea being that the continuous current of language 
passing through the mind must, of necessity, induce correct 
habits of thought and expression. 

3. The frequent exercise of his pupils in a few simple prin- 


ciples of composition, the violation of which was destructive of 


all good writing, conformity with which was conducive to cor- 
rectness and even elegance of style. 

The answers to questions and the models of letters which, 
at the suggestion of the present principal, he wrote for his 
pupils after they had completed similar compositions of their 
own, were such exquisite specimens of English that, in their 
admiration, those for whom they were designed could not re- 
frain from offering him daily adulation. 

His moral and religious influence was positive. Every week 
he enforced in a lecture to his classes a lesson of duty; and, in 
his turn, he, from time to time, officiated in the chapel before 
all the pupils. The plain words of Scripture were his inspira- 
tion rather than the tenets of the schools, and his simple, un- 
sectarian teaching was adapted to seal to Christ the soul of the 
believer under whatever name he might be called. 

That there should have been many to recognize the useful- 
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ness and worth of a man like this is not suggestive of comment, 
but that substantially the same impression should have been 
produced upon the minds of those who have viewed his life and 
labors from different points of view is an evidence of the en- 
during character of the record he has left behind him. The 
following extract from the Weekly Review, a prominent journal 
published in Austin, where he was so long and favorably known, 
and the resolutions of the teachers and of the directors of the 
New York Institution hereunto appended, are, ‘therefore, in 
this connection invested with a peculiar interest: 


“The people of Texas are indebted to Prof. Van Nostrand 
for the organization and management for years, with ability 
and success, of their Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. His 
scholarly attainments, experience, industry, tact, and great 
purity and kindness of character not only marked him as the 
fit superintendent of such an institution, but won for him, 
while in that position, the public estimation he deserved. He 
was known to be an honorable man—a true Christian gentle- 
man. His numerous and much-attached friends scattered 
throughout our State, including the deaf-mutes who in years 
past received the benefit of his instruction and truly paternal 
care, sympathize with his family and friends in New York—and 
with the Institution in New York with which he was connected 


at the time of his death—on account of the great loss that all 
of them have sustained. One of the best of men has passed 
away.” 


Resolutions of the Instructors and Pupils of the New York 
Institution, (offered by F. D. Clarke.) 

*‘ Whereas it has seemed best to an all-wise Providence to 
remove to a better and brighter world our friend and co-laborer, 
Professor Jacob Van Nostrand, a teacher of the deaf and dumb 
for forty-one years, twenty-two of which were spent in the ser- 
vice of this Institution, and a man of note in his profession, 
whose place it will be difficult, if not impossible, to fill: there- 
fore, 

vesolved, That in his death the cause of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion has met with a loss that will be long and sorely felt. His 
bright intelligence and steadfast zeal, his dignified urbanity of 
manner and felicity of diction, his scrupulous fidelity, inex- 
haustible ingenuity, and Christian patience, formed a teacher 
whose equal will not soon be found. 

“ Resolved, That we have lost in him an adviser every ready 
to draw from a vast fund of practical experience for those who 
sought his counsel; a beloved friend and brother; a bright 
example of Christian simplicity and unselfish integrity. 

“ Resolved, That we tender to his bereaved wife and family, 
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in this their hour of heart-breaking sorrow and bitter affliction, 
when all the future seems dreary, and dark is their pathway 
through life, our heart-felt sympathy, acknowledging how feeble 
are words to soothe their sorrow, or to bear from our hearts to 
theirs the thoughts that rise too fast for utterance, but still un- 
willing to allow a sacred duty to pass undone.” 


Resolutions of the Board of Directors of the New York 
Institution. 

“ Resolved, That this Board has heard with deep sorrow of 
‘ the death of Professor Jacob Van Nostrand, one of the most 
distinguished instructors of the deaf and dumb in this country. 
He was connected with the New York Institution from 1838 to 
1857. From 1857 to 1876 he was the principal of the Texas 
Institution at Austin. In 1876 he resumed his connection with 
the New York Institution, where he continued in the faithful 
and successful discharge of his duties as professor until the 
29th of November, 1879. 

“On that eventful day he was graciously called to the rest 
of paradise by the divine Teacher who, when he was on the earth, 
said Hphphatha to the deaf and:dumb. Professor Van Nos- 
trand was a Christian gentleman of much more than ordinary 
refinement. In all the vicissitudes of his earthly pilgrimage he 
had formed a singularly well-balanced character, and was thus 
qualified to be a valuable friend and counsellor to all who came 
under his influence. 

* While we recognize the great loss which his family and the 
community, our Institution, and the whole body of American 
instructors have sustained, we rejoice in the bright example he 
has left for all who knew him to follow.” 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


American Asylum.—The vacancy in the corps of instructors 
occasioned by the death of the lamented David E. Bartlett has 
been filled by theappoinment of Mr. Bartlett's son, Mr. Charles 
L. Bartlett. 


New York Institution.—The branch establishment for young 
children, at Tarrytown, was formally opened on the 14th of 
October last, and the event was celebrated by a gathering of 
the directors, instructors, and friends of the Institution at Tar- 
rytown. The Rev. Dr. Wm. Adams presided over the public 
exercises. After prayer by the Rev. Dr. Thos. Gallaudet, and 
appropriate introductory remarks by Dr. Adams, the Hon. 
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Erastus Brooks, of the Board of Directors, delivered an able 
and interesting address, sketching the history and methods of 
deaf-mute instruction from the time of De l’Epée, and the his- 
tory of the New York Institution in detail. This was followed 
by a statement from Mr. George A. Robbins, of the Executive 
Committee, of the reasons which led to the establishment of 
the Tarrytown branch. We hope to publish Mr. Brooks's ad- 
dress in a future number of the Annals. 


Ohio Institution.—Miss Fannie L. Howell, teacher of artic- 
ulation, has been succeeded by Miss Bettie Allen. Mrs. Kessler 
has resumed her place in the same department. Miss Kate Mil- 
likan has retired from the primary department, and has been 
succeeded by Miss Mary M. Pickerel. Mrs. M. A. Kidder has 
been succeeded as housekeeper by Mrs. Sarah A. Buckland, and 
Mrs. Mary Syler as assistant matron by Miss Mary High. 

The Trustees have decided to expend a part of the Russell 
Fund—mentioned in Mr. Fay’s History of the Institution, pub- 
lished in this number of the Axnals—for a greenhouse, to be 
called the Russell Conservatory. It will be twenty-five feet by 
seventy-five, with a curved roof; its materials will be iron and 


glass. It will be placed in line with the main building, west 
end, and will front south, facing the girls’ play-ground. 


Virginia Institution.—Mr. Leonidas Poyntz, B. A., of Staun- 
ton, Va., a gentleman who has had experience as a teacher and 
principal, but not of an institution for deaf-mutes, has been 
elected principal in the place of the late Mr. McCoy. Mr. 
Poyntz entered upon his new duties early in October. 


Indiana Institution.—Mr. Walter W. Angus, one of the first 
graduates of the High Class of the New York Institution, and a 
teacher in the Indiana Institution for the past ten or twelve 
years, died in September last at his home near the Institution. 
He had formerly taught in the New York and Michigan Institu- 
tions. By private study Mr. Angus had made considerable ac- 
quisitions in knowledge in addition to what he had gained at 
school, and a few years ago he received the honorary degree of 
M. A. from the National College. As he did not lose his hearing 
until the age of nine years he retained the power of speech and 
had an excellent command of language. His contributions to the 
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Annals, (“ Marginalia,” vol. xv, p. 149, and “ We are not retro- 
erading,” vol. xvi, p. 160,) as well as his oration before the 
Alumni Association of the New York High Class, published in 
the Annals, vol. xi, p. 196, show originality and force of 
thought, as well as facility of expression. From the resolutions 
adopted by his associates in the Indiana Institution we gather 
the following tribute to his character : 

“He was ever ready by his aid and counsel to assist and en- 
courage his associates in their arduous profession. As a man 
and as a friend he was esteemed as honest, faithful, and true, 
noble and dignified. His oft-repeated acts of kindness and of 
charity attest his character as a kind-hearted and consistent 
Christian. The Institution has suffered a loss which it will be 
difficult to make good, adapted, as Mr. Angus was, by educa- 
tion and experience, by keenness of perception and firmness of 
purpose, to the position he had so long and so faithfully 
occupied.” 

His former pupils, now students in the National College, also 
bear testimony in a series of resolutions to his character as “a 
true-hearted friend and a most effective and upright instructor, 
always kind and loving, but firm in order and discipline, and 
always ready to reach out his hand to help the needy.” 

Illinois Institution.—In addition to the information given 
in the tabular statement, Dr. Gillett sends us the following 
items: About 150 of the pupils are taught articulation and lip- 
reading; 300 are taught drawing; 50 have special instruction 
in drawing and painting, and 25 have special instruction in 


designing. 


Iowa Institution.—Mr. Frank Booth, the youngest son of 
our esteemed contributor, Mr. Edmund Booth, and a graduate 
of the State Agricultural College, in which he has recently filled 
the position of tutor in mathematics and had charge of the 
printing-office, has been added to the corps of instruction. 
Mr. Booth begins his new work with the advantage of having 
been familiar with the language of signs from infancy. 

Colorado Institute.—An additional wing has been added to 
the building. It is three stories high, and contains fifteen 
rooms, including school-rooms, printing office, library, officers’ 
dining-room, and asitting-room for the boys. There is now 
room for fifty pupils. 
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No class for the blind has yet been organized. The principali 
asks in his report that a teacher of articulation be appointed. 

The printing-office was furnished with new type at the open- 
ing of the fall term. 

German Lutheran Asylum.—The Rev. George Speckhard, 
principal of the school at Norris, near Detroit, Mich., died sud- 
denly of apoplexy on the 20th of November last. From the 
Michigan Mirror we learn that Mr. Speckhard was formerly a 
teacher in the Institution at Friedberg, in the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse, where the Organ is published. He came to America 
in 1860, and was pastor of a German Lutheran church in De- 
troit until, through his influence, the denomination established 
this school, of which he was made the principal. German is. 
the only language taught, and the German method is followed. 
Our annual circular of inquiry addressed to the school at the 
close of the year has not been answered, and we have not heard 
of the appointment of Mr. Speckhard’s successor. 


Chicago Day-Schools.—It is no longer ** School,” but Schools, 
for the district-school system has been adopted (1879) for the 
deaf-mute children of Chicago. There are three primary schools 
in different parts of the city most convenient for the pupils, and 
a ‘high school.” in a central place fot instruction in arithmetic. 
geography, grammar, drawing, ete: Mr. Emery, the principal, 
does not himself teach, but spends his time in visiting and di- 
recting the various schools. At present these schools are situ- 
ated at 146 East Quincy street, 174 West Madison street, the 
corner of Third avenue and Twelfth street, and the corner of 
Menominee and Hammond streets. Other schools will be 
opened as soon as sufficient numbers of pupils are found in 
other parts of the city. 


Ontario Institution.—Most, if not all, of our American read- 
ers have seen in the deaf-mute papers statements, in some cases 
exaggerated, of the occasion of the change in the principalship. 
of this Institution which took place in September last. While 
we sorrowfully have to record the painful fact that intemperate 
habits were the cause that compelled: the resignation of the- 
principal, we wish to remind our readers of the extenuating 
circumstances to be found in the prolonged. illness of his late- 
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wife, which for several years deprived him of his much-needed 
rest at night. His many friends will heartily join us in the 
hope, founded upon his well-known energy and force of char- 
acter, that he will yet redeem his good name, and accomplish 
in the world something of the work for which his abilities and 
education fit him. 

The Institution is now under the charge of Mr. R. Mathison, 
a gentleman who has had experience in the management of a 
public institution, but not of one for deaf-mutes. He takes the 
title of superintendent. 

Mackay Institution.—Mr. Widd has sent us the photograph 
of an address from the pupils to himself, handsomely written and 
illuminated hy John MacNaughton, one of the pupils, and pre- 
sented at the ninth annual meeting of the Institution, held on 
the 23d of October last. In its execution and composition, as 
well as its sentiments, it does credit to its author and his 
teacher. 

New Brunswick Institution.—This school has been removed 
to Beaconsfield Road, in the parish and town of Portland, St. 
John county, and from lack of funds the number of pupils is re- 
duced to four. The principal unhappily seems to have lost the 
confidence of the community during the past year, largely in 
consequence of a discreditable quarrel with his wife, which was 
the occasion of proceedings in court. We notice, also, that one 
of the New Brunswick newspapers warns the public that there 
igs no responsible board of management to take charge of the 
building fund he is endeavoring to collect. 


Pereire School.—The Courrier des Etats-Unis of Nov. 12, 
1879, contained a description of the brilliant ceremonies at the 
marriage, Oct. 23, 1879, of Mlle. Alice Pereire and Mr. Salomon 
Halfon, at the great synagogue in Paris. It may interest our 
readers to know that, as stated in the Courrier, this heiress of 
millions, a descendant of the Jacob Rodriguez Pereire famous 
in the history of deaf-mute instruction, had employed a part of 
the later years devoted to her own education in the instruction 
of the children in the Pereire School for Deaf-Mutes, now main- 
tained in Paris by the Pereire family in honor of their ancestor. 
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REMARKS ON THE TABULAR STATEMENT. 


The foregoing Tabular Statement of Institutions for the Deaf 
and Dumb in the United States shows, as compared with the 
preceding year, increased numbers in most respects, as follows : 


Increase in number of institutions 
pupils under instruction 
male pupils. 


The number of male teachers is decreased by 4, and of deaf- 
mute (not including semi-mute) teachers by 8. 

The new schools are the St. Louis Day-School and the Mar- 
quette School of Articulation. The class in the Cayuga Lake 
Academy has ceased to exist on account of the removal of its 
teacher to Marquette, Mich., and the Oregon Institution is 
closed—temporarily, we hope—for want of funds. We restore 
the Erie Day-School to its place in the list, as we have seen in 
a newspaper a notice of an exhibition which indicates its con- 
tinued existence, though we have received from its teacher no 
response to our repeated requests for information. The only 
other institutions concerning which statistics have not been 
furnished us are the Louisiana Institution and the German 
Lutheran Asylum at Norris, Mich. 

For the first time in the record of onr institutions the num- 
ber of the female teachers exceeds that of the male teachers. 
The increase in the proportion of the former to the latter has 
been very noticeable during recent years. Fora long time 
after the American Asylum was opened, only male teachers 
were employed. Consulting the tabular statements in past 
volumes of the Annals we find that, in 1851, of the 66 teachers 
then engaged in the work three were ladies—one at Hartford 
and two at New York. In 1857 there were 95 teachers, of whom 
14 were ladies. In 1869 the female teachers were nearly half 
as many in number as the male, being 62 to 125. Within the 
last decade their proportion has grown so rapidly that they 
now outnumber the male teachers by 16. The advantage of 
employing women as teachers was ably presented by Miss Trask, 
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pupils present December 1....... 49 

semi-mute teachers..... ........ 5 

= 
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of Illinois, in a paper read before the First Conference of Prin- 
cipals in 1868, and since then the subject has been referred 
to occasionally in the discussions of the profession. But the 
causes, and especially the effects, of so important a change in 
the personnel of the corps of instruction in the American In- 
stitutions constitute a matter of inquiry which is worthy of 
fuller consideration than it has yet received. 

All the Canadian Institutions send us statistics except the 
Catholic Institution for Girls at Montreal, the authorities of 
which have always preferred not to publish anything concern- 
ing its affairs. The increase in the Canadian Institutions since 
last year is as follows: 

Increase in number of pupils under instruction 
male pupils....... 
pupils present December 1 


teachers ....... 


de: te: ache TS. 
semi-mute teachers 
The only decrease in Canada is in the number of female pu- 
pils, which is one less than last year 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Dr. Buxton on the “German” System.—At the meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science held at 
Sheffield, England, on the 22d of August, 1879, Dr. David 
Buxton, secretary of the “ Society for Training Teachers of the 
Deaf and Diffusion of the German System in the United King- 
dom,” read a paper entitled * The ‘German ’—Speech and Lip- 
reading—System of Teaching the Deaf.” The address has 
since been published by Wm. H. Allen & Co., London, 1879, 
making an 8vo pamphlet of 12 pages. Dr. Buxton, who has 
given much attention to previous census returns, predicts that 
the census of 1881 will probably exhibit a deaf population of 
30,000 in Great Britain, and shows how inadequate are the 
means provided for the education even of a small proportion of 
this number in comparison with the provision made in other 


countries, especially Germany and Switzerland. As one reason 
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for bringing the subject before the Science Association, Dr. Bux- 
ton makes a statement the force and truth of which would be 
strenuously denied by the advocates of the manual method, viz., 
that “the German system is the one, and the only one, which 
invokes science and applies science in its operation.” Neither 
would they admit his assertion that “the superiority of the 
‘German’ system nobody questions. Its bitterest opponents 
do not deny that ; they only say, in effect, that the other is 
good enough for its purpose, that it is cheaper, and that in 
some cases, when the time and capacity of the learner are lim- 
ited, the ‘German’ method is inapplicable.” It is not long 
since Dr. Buxton himself said more than this for the method of 
which he now speaks with so little respect, as any one may see 
by glancing at his article in the new edition of Chambers's Cy- 
clopedia, (1875,) an extract from which was published in the 
Annals, vol. xx, pp. 113,114; but we readily admit that it is not 
only his right but his duty to change his views according to the 
light given him. In reply to the arguments “ good enough ” and 
“cheaper,” Dr. Buxton forcibly inquires whether Great Britain 
is “ content to be put off with an inferior system, in the matter 
of education, to that which poorer countries are determined to 
have and willing to pay for: 

“Germany,” he says, “ north, south, east, and west, is poor— 
especially Prussia proper. Switzerland is not rich, nor is Italy, 
nor Holland, in comparison with ourselves; yet all these coun- 
tries afford to support almost universally the ‘German’ system, 
which it has been alleged is so expensive as compared with the 
French. But is it a fact that the ‘German’ system requires a 
larger staff of teachers than the other system? The best French 
teachers will not tell youso. They will say that they are glad 
to employ all they can get, and would willingly employ more if 
the governing bodies of the schools would find the funds. 
Probably, under any system, eleven pupils [the average num- 
ber in the classes of the German schools] are as many as any 
one teacher should be expected to attend to. But even if the 
better system is somewhat more expensive to work, surely, in 
a commercial sense, it is worth the money; and no high-minded 
man can bring himself down to conceive of the possibility that 
when once this subject is thoroughly understood, and when we 
consider that the contracting parties are the great English na- 
tion on the one hand, and her poor deaf children, pleading for 
education, on the other, the final verdict in so solemn and im- 
portant a matter will be governed by 80 paltry a | eminence 
as that of pounds, shillings, and pence.’ 
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The Audiphone.—Since the publication of the last number 
of the Annals, in which we recorded our first impressions of 
this instrument, many of our readers have had an opportunity 
of seeing and testing it for themselves. We have heard of sev- 
eral instances where persons partly deaf have derived benefit 
from its use ; other deaf persons who can hear with it prefer the 
ear-trumpets they have been accustomed to employ. In several 
of the institutions for the deaf and dumb where the inventor 
himself has tried experiments with the pupils, some who were 
thought entirely deaf have heard music and other sounds by 
its aid, and have been able to distinguish differences of loudness 
and pitch ; in others, where the experiments were made by per- 
sons not familiar with the instrument, no satisfactory results at 
all were produced. In the New York Institution the audiphone 
has been tested daily for several weeks in connection with the 
instruction in articulation, and Dr. Peet, in answer to an in- 
quiry from the editor of the Annals, writes of the results thus 
far obtained as follows: 

“Tn one instance, at least, it gives hearing and consequent 
imitative articulation where none whatever existed before, while 
with others, who have slight hearing without it, we find it of 
assistance in obtaining distinctness of utterance. I already re- 
gard it with decided favor, but when we consider that with the 
semi-mutes the ear has to be considered a thing of the past in 
all its relations to the brain, the auditory nerve having been in 
most cases completely paralyzed, while, with the deaf-mutes, 
what vitality exists in the auditory nerve cannot be made effec- 
tive without special education, it is evident that the real value 
of the audiphone in an institution for the deaf cannot be defi- 
nitely ascertained without long-continued experiment. I am 
satisfied, however, that there are many cases in which, with our 
ability to teach the consonant sounds without appealing to the 
hearing, we shall enable pupils to articulate distinctly by giving 
the vowel sounds through the audiphone, these being the sounds 
it gives most effectively, while the articulation, or rather the 
vocal positions, required to produce the vowel sounds, we find 
it most difficult to bring about.” 

Another instrument for hearing through the teeth, quite dif- 
ferent in its construction, and called—by an equally objection- 
-able hybridism—the “‘ dentaphone,” has been invented by Mr. 
“‘T. W. Graydon, of Cincinnati. ‘Some experiments which have 


? 
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been tried with it in several institutions give results similar to 
those obtained with the audiphone. 


High Classes.—Some of the institution papers have recently 
been discussing the desirability of “high classes.” Unques- - 
tionably the first and most important thing in a school for 
deaf-mutes is to give the pupils the best command possible of 
the English language, and, when the term of instruction is not 
long enough to admit of more than that, the establishment of a 
class for advanced studies should not be thought of, unless, in- 
deed, as in the larger institutions is sometimes the case, there 
is a sufficient number of semi-mutes who do not need the ele- 
mentary drill in language which is all-essential for the congen- 
itally deaf. But in all our states there ought to be provisicn 
for the extension of the term of instruction sufficiently to give 
such pupils as have a longing for knowledge beyond the lowest 
elementary branches the opportunity of obtaining it. For the 
collegiate education of young men of this class the National 
Government makes liberal provision; but high classes are ne- 
cessary to prepare these young men for the College, and are ex- 
ceedingly desirable for young women and many others who do 
not go to college. As for the college candidates, it is surely not 
asking too much of the state institutions that they shall fit 
them for admission to the advanced (which after the present 
year will be the only) preparatory class of the College. For 
suggestions as to how this preparation should be made we in- 
vite attention to the excellent article on the subject by Profes- 
sor A. G. Draper, published in the Annals, vol. xxi, pp. 69-73. 
The adoption of those suggestions would do away with the 
objection sometimes forcibly urged against the high class that 
it fosters superficiality, and, while furnishing the college stu- 
dents with the pieparation the faculty long for, would give 
those who do not go to college the best equipment possible for 
any walk of life higher than one of the merest drudgery. 


New Teachers.—A correspondent who has been a teacher for 
several years makes the following suggestion : 

“ Every little while that old nut—how to dispose of the new 
teacher—receives a fresh blow in the Annals. That it refuses 
to be easily cracked is no good reason why it should escape an 
additional strike. In almost every institution it is easy to col- 
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lect a class of eight or ten pupils who have reached that un- 
happy mean where they are a little too good for the idiotic 
asylum and rather too poor for the deaf-mute institution. Ac- 
cording to the rule that everything in this world has its use, it 
may be pardonable to suggest that the yearly phenomenon, the 
new teacher without previous experience, be placed in charge 
of this class, on the principle that nothing is so valuable at the 
outset of a teacher’s career as a full acquaintance with the in- 
tensified peculiarities of the deaf. If he survives the first term 
and owns to an interest in his work, or, at least, an innate be- 
lief of better things, there is the making of a valuable teacher 
in him. The experiment is really harmless, for if his initial 
teaching does no good, it is not conceivable that it can do any 
harm. The idea that poor teachers can give elementary instruc- 
tion—that in the beginning, when children are young, the char- 
acter of the instruction is less important—is a fatal mistake. 
The best teachers, as that great teacher Louis Agassiz declared, 
should initiate the studies and guide the early development of 


children.” 

The Duty of the Veterans.—The same correspondent writes : 

“Some of the veterans of the profession have passed forty 
years and more in the school-rooms, and they are there to-day. 
What a fund of experience, what a world of reminiscence must 
they not possess! And now will not the fulness of their years 
permit them to pause awhile, and hold to light their golden 
grain? The younger deaf-mute members of the profession 
have increased in number and ability as a consequence of the 
labors of those who are growing old, and the crowning work of 
the successful teacher should be to bequeath his experience and 
to perpetuate his light. Comparatively few of these juniors 
contribute to the Annals what are strictly educational articles ; 
but it is to be presumed they weigh the suggestions of their 
elders, they listen to the preaching of their seniors, and they 
welcome the opportunity to practice. The theoretic and narra- 
tive phases of the sign-language, wherever they have followed, 
have led them to describe a wide circle, and they have groped 
back to the starting point, feeling that their wanderings through 
the regions of many authors have been well nigh in vain. But 
school-room echoes, pure and simple, those refreshing bits of 
actual experience, be they of orthodox signs or heterodox dac- 
tylology, seldom fail to cheer and invigorate.” 
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Articulation in London.—Miss Emma Denton, a graduate 
of the Training College of the Association for Oral Instruc- 
tion, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W., has been appointed, on 
the recommendation of Mr. Van Praagh, director of that Insti- 
tution, to take charge of a class of deaf-mutes under the di- 
rection of the London School Board. The class was opened 
Feb. 3, 1879, at the Upper Grange Road, Bermondsey, and is 
now in full working order. 


Defective Vision.—We made a serious error in the last num- 
ber of the Annals in giving the percentage of defective vision 
among hearing and speaking children. In an examination 
made by Dr. F. B. Loring on 2,265 eyes in New York city, it 
was found that at the age of 6 to 7 the percentage of eyes that 
were not normal was 13.02, which rose year by year until, at 
the age of 21, it had reached 39.02. In the schools of the 
District of Columbia Dr. Loring finds the percentage 12.20 at 
the age of 6to 7. As the students he examined at the National 
College were mueh older than this it was hardly fair, as he has 
reminded us, to compare their average to that of school chil- 
dren. Dr. Loring hopes, during the present year, to make 


some examination of the eyes of the pupils in the New York 
Institution, where the larger numbers and earlier ages will 
afford material for juster comparison and surer deduction than 
could be made from the students of the College. 


The Church Mission.—The New York Churchman, in the 
number for Dec. 20, 1879, publishes the eloquent sermon de- 
livered by Bishop F. D. Huntington on the occasion of the 
seventh anniversary of the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, held 
at St. Ann’s Church, New York, Sunday evening, Nov. 16, 1879. 
The subject of the sermon was “Christ healing humanity and 
setting its faculties free,” the text being taken from the joyous 
thanksgiving of Zacharias, when “ his mouth was opened, and 
his tongue loosed, and he spake and praised God:” “ Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel, for he hath visited and redeemed 
his people:” Luke i, 68. The Bishop protested in earnest 
words against “the wide-spread, obstinate, and terrific miscon- 
ception which has been taught by blind leaders in churches, 
that the Saviour came to save us only from our own unhappi- 
ness,. that the highest hope of a believer is escape from punish- 


ment, and that the end of all faith and righteousness is to get 
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ourselves into heaven when we die.” He declared that we are 
saved and lost here and now “precisely as we shall be saved 
and lost when we have breathed our last. If we hate iniquity 
and lying and meanness, if we are heartily sorry for them and 
fight against them and overcome them by the power of Christ 
within us,—that is heaven. If we are false, unclean, unrepent- 
ing, unbelieving, profane,—little as we think it,—our perdition 
is begun. The real evil of hell is the lust, the pride, the envy- 
ing, the avarice, the self-slavery in our breasts, which belittles 
and harms us here. Doing justly, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with God, is salvation at any time, in either world.” 

The Bishop said that the religion of Jesus, instead of being 
a provision for man’s private safety and selfish comfort, as it 
has so generally been accepted and taught, really “comes 
thinking very little of itself, but with infinite loving-kindness 
thinking of poor, stricken, sorrowing, crippled, and tongue-tied 
people; it lifts its disciples out of themseives, enfranchises them 
into a disinterested society, inspires their dulness, transfigures 
their ugliness of self-conceit, organizes workmen and work- 
women, builds shelters, sends missions to the corners of the 
earth, and finally to the deaf and dumb who are prisoners in 
its freest lands.” He sketched briefly the origin of deaf-mute 
education in this country in the labors of Thomas H. Gallaudet, 
and the development of the religious and benevolent work for 
deaf-mutes under the direction of Thomas Gallaudet, and 
showed how all this is the natural outgrowth of Christ's exam- 
ple and teachings “in conformity with the principles of the 
new kingdom of life, a fresh illustration of their practical ser- 
vice, and the proof of that ripening of a good cause from 
fathers to sons, so beautifully disclosed in the prayer of the 
leader of Israel, ‘ Show thy servants thy work, and their children 
thy glory.’ ” 


The Tenth Census.—President Gallaudet having called Gen- 
eral Walker's attention to the fact that the circulars of inquiry 
sent to the institations for the deaf and dumb in connection 
with the preparation of the Tenth Census seem to class these 
institutions with those for the insane, the destitute, the crimi- 
nal, etc., and that such classification tends to foster an impres- 
sion already too prevalent in the community that they are elee- 
mosynary rather than educational, asylums rather than schools, 
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General Walker, on the 4th of October last, addressed a cir- 
cular to the principals of institutions for the deaf and dumb and 
the blind, in which he explains the reasons for the classification 
made with reference to one department of the Census, and 
gives the gratifying assurance that the institutions for the deaf 
and dumb will also receive “the fullest recognition as a part of 
the educational system of the country,” and will be assigned 
“their due place in the educational statistics of the Census.” 
These educational statistics will form a distinct department, 
for which separate inquiries will be made. The character of 
the present inquiry General Walker explains as follows: 

“The inquiry now being conducted by Mr. Fred. H. Wines 
has reference not only to those who are in various degrees 
delinquent in respect of their duties to society, but also to those 
who are exceptionally dependent through pecuniary misfortune 
or physical deprivation. In these latter classes are rightfully in- 
cluded the deaf and dumb and the blind who, by reason of the 
deprivations they suffer, are not only unable to perform certain 
military and civil services to the State which are exacted of all 
other citizens, but are at a distinct industrial disadvantage, and 
are, therefore, exceptionally liable to become a charge upon the 
public. The State has, therefore, a special reason for inquiry 
into their condition. 

“Tt is needless to say that the strongest philanthropic con- 
‘ siderations combine with this political reason to demand a 
special enumeration of these classes. Exceptional efforts will 
be made at the approaching Census to secure complete and 
accurate information respecting them, including all provision 
made for relieving them, in such measure as may be possible, 
from the infirmities or deficiencies which thus constitute them 
separate classes requiring distinct recognition in the Census.” 


Deaf-Mute Newspapers.—The Deaf.Mutes’ Journal, which 
has been published for several years by Mr. H. C. Rider at 
Mexico, N. Y., is to be issued from the beginning of this year 
at the printing office of the New York Institution, Station M, 
New York city, by Mr. E. A. Hodgson, the capable and efficient 
foreman of that office. It does not, however, become an “ insti- 
tution paper,” nor supersede the Hducator. Mr. Rider has 
edited the Journal with worthy aims and in an excellent spirit, 
and though too much space has often been given to trivial 
gossip, and malicious persons have sometimes been permitted 
to use its columns improperly, it has been interesting, and has 
contained some articles of real value. We hope that under its 
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new management it will retain all its good qualities and avoid 
the errors of the past. 

Three new papers, edited by the deaf and intended for the 
reading of deaf-mutes and their friends, have made their ap- 
pearance during the past year: the Brooklyn Deaf-Mute Leader, 
edited by Mr. W. A. Bond, Brooklyn, N. Y., a free lance 
in the field of deaf-mute journalism, of which. we are sorry we 
cannot praise the temper and spirit as well as the ability; the 
Silent World, Toronto, Ontario, (R. C. Slater, proprietor, and 
N. V. Lewis, manager,) the first Canadian paper of the kind, 
and, judging from the two or three numbers that have reached 
us, judiciously edited; and the Silent People, which we have 
not yet seen, edited and published by Abbott and Livingstone, 
Lake Village, N. H. 


The Lyons Convention.—The first “Congress” or Conven- 
tion of French Teachers of Deaf-Mutes, in accordance with 
arrangements made at the ‘ International Congress” of 1878, 
was held at Lyons from the 22d to the 24th of September last. 
The distinguished Mr. Vaisse, of Paris, was elected president 
of the Convention, but declined the office in order to be able to 
take a more active part in its labors; he was accordingly made 
honorary president, and Mr. Houdin, who has a private articu- 
lation school at Paris, was chosen president. Messrs. Hugen- 
tobler, of Lyons, and La Rochelle, of Paris, were secretaries. 
The subject of articulation was warmly discussed, and the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by a vote of fourteen in the 
affirmative, five in the negative, and two blanks: 


“The Lyons Congress, while admitting the superiority of 
articulation to the sign-language, especially in restoring the 
deaf-mute more completely to society, yet believing at the same 
time that it is not possible to accept articulation as the sole 
basis and essential principle of instruction, are of the opinion 
that a very large part in the instruction of deaf-mutes should 
be left to the sign-language, and that consequently the two 
methods, instead of being regarded as antagonistic, should ren- 
der mutual aid to each other, and should concur to one and the 
same end, viz., the instruction and education of the deaf-mute.” 


Another resolution expresses the opinion that deaf-mute 
children, before reaching the age at which they can be admitted 
to the institutions, should be instructed in schools for hearing 
children by processes resembling as nearly as possible those 
used with hearing children. 
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It was also voted that instruction should be given by means 
of natural signs and pictures to dull deaf-mutes,— writing with 
them being assigned a secondary place,—but that outside of the 
classes they should be associated with the more intelligent. 

The Convention decided to establish a periodical devoted to 
deaf-mute instruction, but the publication, we think, has not 
yet been begun. 


The International Convention.—A private letter from Mr. 
Vaisse informs us that the International Convention this year 
will be held, not at Como as at first proposed, but at Milan. 
Its sessions will continue from the 6th te the 11th of Septem- 
ber. While French will be the official language of the Con- 
vention, oral communications may be made by each member in 
his vernacular tongue. Of any papers in foreign languages that 
are forwarded in due season to the executive committee—of 
which Mr. Léon Vaisse, rue Gay-Lussac 49, Paris, France, is 
the chairman—abstracts in French will be made for the Con- 
vention. Further particulars will be given in the next number 
of the Annals. 


Statistics of the Institutions of the World.—We have been 
endeavoring for several months to make a complete list of all 
the institutions for the deaf and dumb in the world, adding a 
few statistics concerning each, and hoped to be able to publish 
it in the present number of the Annals, but as our returns are 
still incomplete we defer it for the present. In this work we 
have received much assistance from the Department of State, 
and through its kind offices have obtained some information, 
in addition to the statistics requested, with regard to deaf-mute 
education in other countries, of which we hope to give our 
readers the benefit in future numbers of the Annals. 


Small Number of Deaf-Mutes in Peru.—In response to a 
request for information concerning the education of deaf-mutes 
in Peru, made, as above explained, through the Department of 
State, Mr. M. Grigoren, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of that 
country, writes to our Minister-Resident, the Hon. I. P. Chris- 
tiancy, as follows: 


“T beg to inform your Excellency that in Peru there is no es- 
tablishment of this kind; perhaps this is owing to the very 
limited number of inhabitants afflicted with this misfortune : 
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a professor in the teaching of this specialty came here and pro- 
posed to establish a school for the deaf and dumb, under the 
auspices of this government, but he gave up the undertaking 
on account of there being no scholars.” 

Mr. Christiancy, in forwarding this letter, adds his own im- 
pression that the ratio of deaf and dumb persons is less in 
Peru than in the United States, and says he has never yet seen 
or heard of one since he has been there. 


Death of W. D. Arnold.—Mr. W. D. Arnold, principal of 
the Riehen (Switzerland) Institution, died on the 16th of Sep- 
tember last in the 70th year of his age. Mr. Arnold had been 
connected with the Riehen Institution for’ more than forty 
years, and by the remarkable success of the instruction given 
under his direction, especially in articulation and the idiomatic 
use of language, had raised it to a position of the highest dis- 
tinction among European schools for the deaf and dumb, so 
that, especially during the past decade, it has been what Hill’s 
school at Weissenfels used to be--the Mecca of German and 
other teachers seeking to learn the secrets of the method which 
produced such wonderful results. Of what those secrets are 
Mr. Greenberger has given the readers of the Annals some 
idea in the interesting series of articles on “The Natural Meth- 
od” which is brought to a close in the present number. Mr. 
Arnold was not less esteemed as a man and Christian than as 
a teacher and principal, and he was dearly beloved by his asso- 
ciates and pupils. His death, notwithstanding his advanced 
age, is a very serious loss for the cause of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion, not only in Switzerland and Europe, but throughout the 
world. 

Death of UC. W. Saegert.—Mr. C. W. Saegert, Privy Counsel- 
lor and General Inspector of Deaf-Mute Education in Prussia, 
died on the 18th of September last. Mr. Saegert was formerly 
director of the Berlin Institution, but had held his present im- 
portant position for many years. One of his reports, published 
in 1856, was translated for the Annals by Mr. Benjamin Tal- 
bot, and printed in vol. ix, p. 193, and vol. x, p. 1. The report 
of 1875 was reviewed in vol. xx, p. 161. Mr. Saegert was dis- 
tinguished for his sound common sense and administrative 


skill, as well as for his ability as a writer. 
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Death of James Nack.—Mr. James Nack, a semi-mute who 
possessed considerable poetical talent, died in New York on the 
23d of September last, at the age of seventy-one. Mr. Nack 
lost his hearing in his ninth year by a fall from a stair-case, 
and did not long retain the use of speech. He was a pupil at 
the New York Institution for three or four years. He began 
writing poetry for the magazines at an early age, and published 
two or three volumes of poetry—“ Earl Rupert,” “The Ro- 
mance of the Ring,” etc. Two of his shorter pieces were printed 
in the Annals, viz., a translation from Schiller’s Bell-Song, 
in vol. ii, p. 83, and a tribute to the memory of his friend, John 
R. Burnet, in vol. xxiii, p. 180. For many years Mr. Nack was 
a deputy in the county clerk's office in New York, where he was 
highly respected by all who knew him. He was married to a 
hearing and speaking lady. 


The Executive Committee—Miss Harriet B. Rogers, princi- 
pal of the Clarke Institution, has been elected a member of the 
Standing Executive Committee of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, in the place of Dr. W. J. Pal- 
mer, retired by reason of the dissolution of his connection with 


the Ontario Institution. 

The Annals.—The issue of the present number is delayed 
beyond the usual time in order to enable us to publish the bio- 
graphical sketches of Messrs. Bartlett and Van Nostrand, in 
whose death the profession has lost 'so much. 

The Index to the first twenty volumes of the Annals is at 
last completed, and the final pages are now passing through 
the press. We hope in a very short time to send it to the sub- 
scribers of the Annals. 

Complete sets of the Annals, the value of which is much in- 
creased by the publication of the Index, can now be obtained, 
as explained in the last volume, page 196. 
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